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Teacher  Training  in  Ohio  Colleges 

H.  B.  Alberty^ 


The  question  of  what  constitutes 
progress  in  teacher  training  is  one 
upon  which,  in  all  probability,  most 
educators  would  fail  to  agree.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  criteria  other  than  the  size  of 
the  institution,  its  buildings  and  mate¬ 
rial  equipment  such  as  libraries,^ 
laboratories  and  gymnasiums,  im¬ 
portant  as  these  items  are,  should  be 
applied.  The  quality  of  the  product, 
the  excellence  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  the  spirit  that  dominates  the  in¬ 
stitution  are  all  intangible,  but  im¬ 
portant,  factors  which  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  escape  attention  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  objective  analysis. 

In  searching  for  criteria  which 
could  be  used  as  indices  of  progress,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  teacher¬ 
training  objectives  which  have  been 
set  up  by  the  State  Department® 
would  serve  very  well  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  even  though  they  too 
include  only  by  implication  some  of 
the  more  subtle  and  intangible  values 
in  teacher  training.  While  these  ob¬ 
jectives  are  stated  in  terms  of  a  state 
program  rather  than  as  objectives  of 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  fifty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association, 
April  6,  1929. 

*  Alberty,  H.  B.  “The  Teacher-Training  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  7;  199-206, 
May  16,  1928. 


individual  institutions,  yet  it  is  true 
that  progress  is  possible  only  as  the 
general  level  of  teacher  training  is 
raised,  and  that  the  contributions  which 
institutions  make  toward  a  concerted 
state  program  are  the  best  indices  of 
progress. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  data 
for  this  report  a  questionnaire,  embrac¬ 
ing  many  items  which  would  supply 
information  on  the  achievements  in 
terms  of  these  major  objectives,  was 
sent  to  each  school  on  the  accredited 
list  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  These  replies,  received  from 
thirty-four  of  the  fifty-three  institu¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  information 
procured  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  form  the  basis  of  this 
report. 

The  first  objective  is  the  securing  of 
better  co-ordination,  and  consequently 
more  effective  programs,  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  co-operative  administration. 
The  chief  function  of  the  General 
Teacher-Training  Advisory  Group, 
which  is  made  up  of  ten  members  who 
are  representatives  from  the  various 
types  of  institutions  and  from  the  Ohio 
Education  Association,  to  effect  this  co¬ 
operation.  Although  only  in  its  second 
year  this  group  has  made  many  signifi¬ 
cant  contributions.  Not  only  are  ques¬ 
tions  referred  to  it  by  the  State  Depart- 
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ment,  but  it  initiates  problems  as  well. 
Every  major  change  in  standards  or 
policies  which  has  been  made  since  its 
existence  has  first  been  approved  by  this 
group.  During  the  past  year,  this 
group  has  considered  such  questions  as: 
the  affiliations  between  schools,  the 
responsibilities  of  deans  of  education 
and  heads  of  departments  in  unifying 
the  programs  of  education  students, 
the  attitude  of  the  State  Department 
toward  weak  schools,  and  the  four- 
year  elementary  and  special-subject 
curricula. 

The  selection  of  the  candidates  for 
teacher-training  courses  and  student 
guidance  have  been  the  basis  of  much 
thought  during  the  past  year.  These 
two  functions  have  been  set  up  as  the 
second  objective.  The  work  of  Dr. 
Toops  in  a  systematic  attack  on  the 
problem  is  very  well  known  to  all. 
The  special  Selection  Committee  of 
the  State  Department  is  formulating  a 
guidance  program,  not  only  for  col¬ 
leges,  but  for  high  schools  as  well 
which  would  have  for  its  goal  a  more 
comprehensive  and  adequate  basis  for 
admission  of  students  to  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions.  Experimental  studies 
in  certain  counties  have  been  proposed 
which  will  deal  with  the  testing  and 
guidance  of  high-school  Seniors.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  raising  of  the 
entrance  standard  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fifteenth  percentile  on  the  Ohio  State 
Psychological  Examination  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  second  and  third  retest  in 
certain  cases  has  been  decided  upon.® 

The  replies  from  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  indicate  much  interest  in  the 
problems  of  selection  and  guidance. 

’  The  standards  for  the  retests  are  placed  at 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  percentile,  respect¬ 
ively. 


Nearly  all  indicate  some  changes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year;  a  number  state  that 
they  are  working  on  the  problem  but 
have  as  yet  made  little  progress.  Some 
of  the  means  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  are: 

Physical  examinations 
Personal  interviews 
Appointment  of  special  personnel 
officers 

Lectures  on  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance 

Consideration  of  high-school  marks 
Specified  distribution  of  high- 
school  entrance  credits 
Requirement  of  a  certain  point 
average  in  the  major  or  entire 
record  as  a  prerequisite  to  stu¬ 
dent  teaching 
Personality  tests 
Achievement  tests 
Letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  high-school  principal  and 
representative  citizens 

These  items  are  all  designed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  better  student  rather  than 
merely  to  raise  the  general  scholastic 
level.  This  has  been  quite  adequately 
taken  care  of  by  the  testing  program 
of  the  Ohio  College  Association.  This 
program,  however,  functions  only  in 
determining  the  lowest  level  of 
academic  ability  essential  to  teaching 
success,  and  it  leaves  untouched  the 
problem  of  selecting  students  with 
reference  to  a  large  number  of  quali¬ 
fications,  other  than  so-called  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  are  vital  in  teaching. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  criteria  for  predicting  success 
in  teaching  has  impeded  the  progress 
of  selection  and  guidance  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.  Most  studies  in¬ 
dicate  a  rather  low  correlation  be¬ 
tween  academic  success  and  success 
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either  in  student  teaching  or  in  actual 
service.  Many  also  indicate  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  low  correlation  between 
student  teaching  and  success  on  the 
job.  In  most  of  these  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  success  is  measured  by  en¬ 
tirely  subjective  means.  Consequently, 
we  cannot  infer  that  no  significant  re¬ 
lationships  actually  exist  between  these 
elements.  We  cannot  predict  teach¬ 
ing  success  until  we  can  define  success 
much  more  objectively  than  is  at 
present  possible. 

I'hc  efforts  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Committee  on  Selection,  de¬ 
signed  to  introduce  and  vitalize  guid¬ 
ance  programs  in  the  secondary  schools 
should  be  highly  commended  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  every  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  state. 

The  third  criterion  which  is  basic 
to  this  discussion  of  progress  is  that 
teacher  training  is  a  state  function  and 
should  consequently  be  carried  on 
either  in  state  institutions  especially 
authorized  to  perform  this  service,  or 
in  privately  endowed  institutions  which 
have  been  selected  by  the  state. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  writer  made 
the  following  statement; 

In  the  past  there  have  been  few  re¬ 
strictions  placed  upon  institutions  which 
desire  to  train  teachers.  The  result  is  that 
Ohio  probably  accredits  more  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.  The  list  of  accredited 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1927-28  included  six  state  institutions, 
three  municipal  schools,  thirteen  one-year 
county  normals,  four  city  normals,  twenty- 
eight  denominational  endowed  arts  col¬ 
leges  (exclusive  of  Catholic  schools),  four¬ 
teen  Catholic  colleges  and  normal  schcxsls, 
five  private  commercial  colleges,  and  six 


private  special  schcmis 
nine  institutions.* 


-a  total  of  seventy- 


The  number  of  schools  has  been 
materially  reduced  through  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  revised  standards  requiring 
membership  in  general  or  professional 
accrediting  agencies,  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  faculty  and  students, 
minimum  standards  as  to  length  of 
courses,  adequate  practice  facilities,  and 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  function 
of  teacher  training  as  a  major  one. 
One  very  commendable  project  has 
been  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
the  Catholic  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions.  This  has  been  possible  because 
of  the  splendid  co-operation  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  principle  involved  is 
that  one  official  within  the  church  in 
each  diocese  should  be  responsible  for 
unifying  all  the  teacher  training  within 
his  jurisdiction.  Central  institutions 
have  been  established  so  that  at  the 
present  time  all  elementary  teacher 
training  is  confined  to  four  centers. 

When  all  projects  under  way 
are  completed  all  teacher  training, 
both  elementary  and  secondary,  will 
be  concentrated  in  not  more  than  five 
schools.  This  movement  will  result 
in  great  good  since  it  will  make  possi¬ 
ble  a  student  body  sufficiently  adequate 
in  size  and  purpose  to  warrant  a  well- 
trained  and  specialized  staff  and  good 
equipment. 

A  number  of  schools  have  volun¬ 
tarily  withdrawn,  others  have  been 
dropped  from  the  list  because  of 
failure  to  meet  requirements,  while  all 
one-year  institutions  have  been  abol¬ 
ished.  This  reduced  the  number  of 
accredited  schools  to  fifty-three  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  school  year — 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  201. 
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a  reduction  of  twenty-six  during  the 
previous  year.  Through  consolida¬ 
tions  and  affiliations,  most  noteworthy 
of  which  are  the  uniting  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Institute  of  Art,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Institute  of  Music,  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  and  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  and  somewhat 
similar  affiliations  in  Cincinnati,  the 
number  will  be  reduced  still  more,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  the 
number  of  fully  accredited  schools  will 
probably  be  reduced  to  forty-five. 

Practically  all  of  the  schools  now 
accredited  by  the  State  Department 
hold  membership  in  the  Ohio  College 
Association  and  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Those  colleges  which  can¬ 
not  meet  the  requirements  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  these  associations  are  being 
surveyed  by  special  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  their  future  status  in  teacher 
training.  If  it  is  found  that  their  ina¬ 
bility  to  meet  the  standards  of  these 
associations  is  only  technical  or  tem¬ 
porary,  and  that  they  have  unique  con¬ 
tributions  to  make  to  the  state  teacher¬ 
training  program,  they  will  no  doubt 
be  given  some  temporary  recognition. 
Twelve  of  the  schools  have  reported 
membership  in  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  while  seven 
institutions — Ohio  University,  Kent 
State  Normal,  University  of  Akron, 
Cleveland  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  Bowling  Green 
State  Normal,  and  Miami  University 
— are  members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  Colleges. 

Another  indication  that  teacher 
training  is  a  major  function  is  the  size 


of  the  student  body  and  faculty.  The 
reports  indicate  that  practically  ever)' 
institution  in  the  state  has  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  at  least  three  full-time  in¬ 
structors  in  professional  subjects.  The 
few  who  have  not  yet  met  this  require¬ 
ment  are  pledged  to  add  additional 
staff  members  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year,  though  one  admits 
that  it  is  done  by  “state  pressure,”  and 
the  reporting  official  of  another  states 
that,  “We  have  as  much  need  for  three 
teachers  of  education  as  a  dog  for  five 
legs.”  How  can  schools  hope  to  deal 
adequately  with  a  comprehensive  edu¬ 
cational  program  embracing  appropri¬ 
ate  electives  with  less  than  three  full¬ 
time  instructors?  To  attempt  less 
means  either  that  the  same  individual 
must  teach  a  wide  variety  of  rather 
unrelated  subjects,  or  that  the  offerings 
are  meager.  In  either  case  professional 
training  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a 
major  function  of  such  an  institution. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  school  enrolls  less  than 
75  students,  which  is  the  state  mini¬ 
mum,  three  instructors  may  seem 
wasteful,  but  whether  such  a  school 
can  adequately  train  teachers  may  be 
seriously  questioned.  Only  seven  of 
the  schools  reporting  had  less  than  the 
minimum  number  of  professional  stu¬ 
dents,  and  a  number  of  these  have 
plans  under  way  which  will  meet  the 
difficulty. 

The  reports  reveal  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  observation  and  practice  teach¬ 
ing — a  requirement  which  has  probably 
caused  more  dissatisfaction  than  any 
other,  especially  among  certain  arts 
colleges.  The  minimum  amount  of 
time  which  must  be  given  to  student 
teaching  according  to  the  state  standard 
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is  four  semester-hours.  This  calls  for 
a  minimum  of  sixty  forty-five-minute 
periods.  The  reports  of  twenty-nine 
schools  were  complete  on  this  point. 
The  following  is  the  situation  in  these 


schools: 

Periods  Number 

of  of 

Student  Teaching  Schools 

Less  than  60 . 3 

60-75  . 8 

75-90  . 9 

90-115 . 2 

More  than  115 . 7 


Thus  only  three  schools  offer  less  than 
the  required  minimum,  five  schools 
just  meet  the  minimum,  while  twenty- 
one  exceed  it,  and  of  this  group,  thir¬ 
teen  are  privately  endowed  institutions. 
Apparently,  the  minimum  required  by 
the  state  is  considerably  below  the 
median  required  by  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  same  conclusions  are  also  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  case  of  observation.  Here, 
the  minimum  required  by  the  state  is, 
with  a  certain  type  of  organization — 
thirty-six  periods.  On  this  item  data 
from  thirty-three  schools  are  available: 


Periods  Number 

of  of 

Observation  Schools 

Less  than  36 .  4 

36-54 . 12 

54-90  .  9 

More  than  90 .  8 


Thus  only  four  schools  offer  less  than 
the  required  minimum,  seven  schools 
just  meet  this  minimum,  while  twenty- 
one  greatly  exceed  it.  Of  the  schools 
exceeding  it,  seventeen  are  privately 
endowed  institutions. 

It  should  be  observed,  of  course, 
that  only  minimum  standards  are  here 
considered  and  that  a  school  which  of¬ 
fers  only  four  semester-hours  of  student 


teaching,  must  offer  three  semester- 
hours  of  observation  and  participation, 
while  a  school  which  offers  five  semes¬ 
ter-hours  of  student  teaching,  need 
offer  but  two  semester-hours  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  participation.  However,  in 
either  case,  provided  the  course  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  connection  with  certain 
methods  or  principles  courses,  the  min¬ 
imum  number  of  observations  is  thirty- 
six.  These  figures  certainly  reveal  the 
fact  that  by  far  the  majority’  of  the 
teacher-training  institutions,  including 
the  arts  colleges,  are  trying  very  hard 
to  make  teacher  training  respectable. 

The  fourth  criterion  of  progress — 
the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of 
equivalent  training  and  equal  compen¬ 
sation  for  elementary-  and  secondary- 
school  teachers,  is  recognized — has 
received  some  emphasis  during  the  past 
year.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  at¬ 
tempt  to  move  in  the  direction  of  this 
goal  has  been  the  elimination  of  all 
one-year  teacher-training  institutions. 
Schools  have  been  encouraged,  with 
considerable  success,  to  set  up  three- 
and  four-year  programs  for  elementary 
teachers.  Most  of  the  state  institu¬ 
tions,  and  a  few  private  ones,  report 
the  organization  of  such  courses  and 
at  least  a  small  enrollment  in  them. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  Ohio 
high-school  standards  requires  that  be¬ 
ginning  elementary-school  teachers  in 
school  districts  which  maintain  high 
schools  must  have  a  minimum  of  four 
years  of  training.  By  1930  special 
teachers  of  home  economics,  music, 
and  commerce  must  have  four  years  of 
training.  All  other  special  teachers 
must  have  that  amount  of  training  by 
1931.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re¬ 
grettable  that  proposed  legislation  re- 
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quiring  the  two-year  minimum  for 
elementary  teachers  seems  doomed  to 
failure,  even  though  endorsed  by  the 
General  Advisory  Group  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  Teacher-Training 
Section  of  the  Ohio  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  reports  indicate  that  little  is 
being  done  in  other  than  the  state  in¬ 
stitutions  to  further  this  principle. 
Many  of  the  arts  colleges  are  more 
concerned  with  the  five-year  program 
for  secondary  teachers  than  with  the 
raising  of  the  elementary-school  stand¬ 
ards.  The  movement  to  afford  better 
professional  training  for  teachers  should 
be  encouraged.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  that  in  some  quarters 
at  least,  it  is  being  encouraged  so  as 
to  afford  better  liberal-arts  training 
rather  than  better  professional  training. 
Certainly,  no  one  could  object  to 
schools  setting  up  five-year  programs 
which  will  provide  for  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  academic  and  professional  work 
in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years. 

The  Oberlin  Report  indicates  that 
a  five-year  teacher-training  curriculum 
has  been  completed  and  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  local 
school  board  for  enlarged  facilities  for 
student  teaching,  with  critic  teachers 
employed  by  the  board  and  subsidized 


by  the  college.  This  is  an  experiment  ( 
which  will  be  watched  by  the  entire  J 

state  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  ( 

The  fifth  criterion — the  integration  ( 

and  interrelation  of  the  component  1 

parts  of  the  professional  curricula —  ] 

while  very  important,  needs  only  brief  i 

mention.  Practically  every  school  re-  j 

ports  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  j 

professionalized  subject-matter  courses.  j 

By  way  of  a  summary  and  conclu¬ 
sion,  it  is  evident  that  individual 
schools  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  are  engaging  in  a  concerted 
co-operative  program  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  designed  to  raise  the  general  level 
of  the  profession.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  schools  oc¬ 
casionally  chafe  under  the  standards 
set  up,  but  in  the  main,  evidence  shows 
that  most  of  these  standards  are  but 
minimum  standards  and  are  being  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  those  institutions  which  con¬ 
sider  teacher  training  a  major  function. 
Without  a  doubt  the  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  prevails  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  policies  and  programs  are 
arrived  at  co-operatively.  Only  in  one 
or  two  cases  did  the  schools  reporting 
ask  for  lower  standards  while  many 
demanded  higher  ones — higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  entrance  and  higher  standards  | 
for  training.  , 


Combinations  of  Subjects 

Earl  W.  Anderson  ^ 


To  those  engaged  in  training  teach¬ 
ers  for  high-school  service,  questions 
regarding  combinations  of  subjects 

^  An  address  before  the  Teacher-Training 
Section  of  the  Ninth  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference. 


which  are  most  frequent  and  most  often 
in  demand  are  constantly  arising.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  wish  to  make  their  training 
most  nearly  coincide  with  the  subject 
demands  for  teachers,  those  who  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  selection  of  a  major 
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or  a  minor,  and  those  majoring  in  sub¬ 
jects  seldom  taught  in  high  schools 
constantly  inquire  as  to  opportunities 
of  teaching  specific  subject  combina¬ 
tions.  Is  it  better  to  take  Latin  or 
French  with  English?  Are  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  chemistry  often  taught  to¬ 
gether?  What  chances  are  there  of 
getting  a  position  teaching  biology 
alone?  These  are  the  problems  which 
students  ask  their  advisors  to  help  solve. 

The  programs  of  the  inexperienced 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Ohio 
for  the  years  1927-28  and  1928-29 
were  analyzed  to  discover  what  combi¬ 
nations  of  subjects  were  taught  by  be¬ 
ginners.  The  programs  of  98  percent 
of  the  county  schools,  89  percent  of 
the  city  schools,  and  81  percent  of  the 
exempted-village  schools  were  avail¬ 
able  for  this  analysis.  Eighty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  new  teachers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  county  schools;  15  percent, 
in  city  schools;  and  3  percent,  in  the 
exempted-village  schools.  Only  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  junior  high  schools  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  programs  of  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  are  of  most  interest  in 
this  connection,  since  the  majority  of 
the  graduates  of  the  teacher-training 
institutions  are  not  experienced.  Eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  inexperienced 
teachers  were  elected  to  positions  in  the 
high  schools  of  Ohio  for  1927-28;  and 
only  635  in  similar  positions  in  1928- 
29,  a  decrease  of  231,  or  27  percent, 
in  the  one  year. 

Table  I  shows  the  most  frequent 
subject  combinations  taught  by  in¬ 
experienced  high-school  teachers  for 
these  two  years.  Each  major  subject 
includes  only  positions  involving  two  or 
more  classes  in  that  subject.  The  minor 
headings  include  positions  in  which 


one  or  more  classes  are  taught.  Thus 
under  the  heading  English,  of  the  46 
positions  which  include  Latin,  all  have 
two  or  more  classes  in  English  but 
some  of  them  may  involve  only  one 
class  in  Latin.  A  much  larger  number 
of  positions  include  two  classes  in  Eng¬ 
lish  than  two  classes  in  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  A  study  of  Column  2  will  show 
quickly  the  range  of  the  total  number 
of  positions  involving  two  or  more 
classes  in  each  subject.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  including  two  or  more 
classes  in  the  subjects  specified  is  less  in 
the  second  year  studied  than  it  was  in 
the  first,  with  the  exception  of  science 
and  geography. 

Fifty  teachers  were  engaged  to  teach 
science  in  1928-29  as  against  6  in  the 
previous  year.  The  system  of  alterna¬ 
tion  of  general  science  with  botany 
and  zoology  may  have  caused  this  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  science  posi¬ 
tions.  However,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “science”  is  somewhat  obscure, 
including  in  some  cases  all  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  and  in  other  cases 
referring  only  to  general  science. 

Music  was  most  often  taught  alone 
— 58  percent  of  the  positions  included 
only  music.  In  comparison,  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  positions  in  manual  arts, 
42  percent  in  agriculture,  30  percent 
in  home  economics,  15  percent  in 
mathematics  and  in  English,  and  13 
percent  in  history  were  taught  alone. 
Subjects  which  were  not  taught  alone 
either  year  were  art,  biology,  chem¬ 
istry,  civics,  economics,  French,  gen¬ 
eral  science,  geography,  hygiene,  occu¬ 
pations,  physics,  physiology,  problems 
of  democracy,  public  speaking,  science, 
sociology,  Spanish,  and  spelling  and 
during  the  second  year,  Latin. 
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During  the  two-year  period  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  were  taught  alone  in  one 
instance  either  in  city  or  exempted-vil- 
lage  schools  were:  biology,  physics, 
public  speaking,  science,  Spanish,  and 
French.  General  science  and  sociology 
were  taught  alone  in  two  instances. 


and  geography  in  three  such  cases. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  teachers  were  in  the  schools 
under  county  supervision;  about  17 
percent  in  the  city  schools;  and  less 
than  3  percent  in  the  exempted  vil¬ 
lages.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  inexperienced  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  cities  and  exempted  villages 
during  the  second  year  was  greater 
than  it  was  in  the  county  schools. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  positions  in¬ 
volving  two  or  more  classes  in  English 
was  combined  with  home  economics, 
while  history  combined  rarely  with 
home  economics.  Mathematics  was 
most  frequently  combined  with  general 
science  in  1927-28  and  with  science  in 
1928-29.  While  Latin  was  combined 
with  home  economics  in  approximately 
15  percent  of  the  cases,  home  econom¬ 
ics  was  combined  with  Latin  in  only 
9  percent  of  the  cases.  Latin  and 
French  each  were  joined  much  more 
frequently  with  English  than  with  each 
other;  and  Spanish  was  infrequently 
taught  by  beginners  in  either  of  the 
two  years.* 

Two  additional  explanations  need 
to  be  made  regarding  this  table.  One 
is  that  there  are  a  number  of  infrequent 
combinations  with  each  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  not  listed  here.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  intention  was  to  list  only 

*  In  the  table,  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping, 
and  commercial  law  have  been  combined  as 
Commercial  subjects. 


combinations  which  occurred  in  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  cases,  but  a  number 
are  listed  which  occur  less  frequently. 

A  second  explanation  needed  is  that 
the  total  percent  of  subjects  combined 
with  any  one  subject,  let  us  say  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  more  than  100  percent  because, 
for  example,  a  position  involving  two 
classes  in  English,  two  in  Latin,  and 
one  in  mathematics  would  be  listed  in 
both  the  numbers  and  percents  under 
Latin  and  mathematics  in  the  English 
row.  If  a  teacher  taught  two  classes  in 
English  and  one  class  in  each  of  four 
other  subjects,  this  combination  would 
be  indicated  under  each  of  the  four 
other  subjects. 

In  general,  the  greatest  value  of  this 
tabulation  is  in  discovering  the  most 
likely  combinations  which  beginning 
teachers  will  find  available  in  Ohio. 
One  caution  must  be  given:  the  fact 
that  two  or  more  subjects  are  found 
most  often  combined  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  opportunities  are 
greatest  in  that  combination,  because 
the  table  gives  no  indication  of  the 
supply  of  teachers.  For  instance,  since 
there  were  in  1928-29  more  positions 
including  English  and  history  than 
other  combinations  of  subjects,  one 
might  conclude  that  this  combination 
gives  greatest  opportunity.  This  is  not 
true,  because  all  indications  show  a 
larger  percentage  of  teachers  preparing 
for  English  and  history  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  than  for  many  other 
combinations.  The  chief  value  of  this 
table  is  to  students  who  have  elected 
their  major  and  are  eager  to  know 
what  subjects  to  take  in  combination. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  assistance  which 
this  study  can  give  to  those  engaged  in 
teacher  training  is  through  what  we 
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might  call  the  negative  end  of  the 
scale.  By  kno\ving  what  combinations 
are  taught  least  frequently  in  the  high 
schools  they  can  divert  students  from 
preparation  for  these  positions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  basis  of  this  table  one 
would  not  advise  a  student  to  major  in 
either  Spanish  alone  or  in  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  and  English,  since 
there  were  only  two  positions  includ¬ 
ing  two  classes  in  Spanish  secured  by 
inexperienced  teachers  last  year. 


The  next  step  planned  in  this  series 
of  studies  is  to  make  a  minute  analysis 
of  supply  and  demand  in  Ohio  high 
schools  as  it  affects  individual  subjects. 
This  analysis  will  include  the  subjects 
most  often  found  in  one,  two,  and  three 
subject  combinations  with  English,  the 
number  of  teachers  majoring  or  minor- 
ing  in  English  in  Ohio  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions,  and  the  number  avail¬ 
able  each  year  in  this  subject  through 
county  examinations. 


The  College  and  Teacher  Training 

Rees  Edgar  Tulloss^ 


All  of  us  are  aware  that  there  have 
existed  some  differences  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  function  of  liberal-arts  col¬ 
leges  in  teacher  training.  These  col¬ 
leges  as  a  class  have  been  reluctant  to 
submit  to  the  specialized  standards  set 
up  by  the  persons  particularly  interested 
in  teacher  training.  In  consequence, 
we  have  been  accused  of  giving  little 
heed  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  who 
is  ultimately  to  be  entrusted  to  those 
prepared  for  their  work  in  our  teacher¬ 
training  departments.  Our  concern, 
it  is  said,  has  been  largely  with  loyalty 
to  our  traditional  aims.  It  is  even  said 
at  times  that  we  are  thinking  more 
about  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  our  teacher-training  courses  than 
about  the  quality  of  the  service  we  are 
rendering,  or  the  degree  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  actually  fitting  them  for  the 
task  in  which  they  are  later  to  engage. 

This  paper  comprises  fifteen  ques¬ 
tions  with  suggested  answers. 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  fifty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  College  Association, 
April  6,  1929. 


1 .  Has  the  State  a  right  to  control  public- 
school  education? 

Yes.* 

2.  Granting  that  the  State  has  a  right  to 
control  public-school  education,  is  it 
wise  and  desirable  that  the  State  should 
exercise  such  control? 

Yes. 

3.  Can  the  State  control  public-school  edu¬ 
cation  without  controlling  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  man  the 
public  schools? 

No. 

4.  Is  the  State  justified  in  fixing  strict 
requirements  for  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  teach  within  its  borden, 
irrespective  of  place  of  training? 

Yes. 

5.  In  an  eflFort  to  develop  a  higher  grade 
of  public-school  education.  Is  the  State 
justified  in  seeking  to  secure  and  exer¬ 
cise  control  over  all  teacher-training 
procedures  within  the  State? 

Our  reply  must  be  “Yes.”  The 
training  of  teachers  is  a  function  of  the 
State.  When  done  in  institutions 

*  Because  of  lack  of  space,  answers  to  the 
first  four  questions  are  abbreviated  to  a  mere 
afiirmative  or  negative.  These  answers  will  be 
accepted  by  general  content. 
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wholly  under  the  direction  of  the 
State,  no  question  is  involved.  When 
done  in  institutions  not  under  State 
direction  and  control,  the  State  is  fully 
justified  in  exercising  such  control 
within  the  field  of  teacher  training  as 
will  insure  adequately  prepared  and 
practically  efficient  teachers. 

6.  May  this  attempted  control  of  teacher 
training  by  the  State  result  in  a  seeming 
external  interference  with  the  inner 
life  of  educational  institutions  which 
will  be  incompatible  with  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  latter? 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  the  State’s  control  is  exer¬ 
cised.  The  autocracy  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  college  in  matters  over  which  it 
may  justly  claim  final  jurisdiction  must 
not  be  interfered  with. 

7.  Has  an  independent  college  the  right 
to  determine  its  own  curriculum? 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  its  char¬ 
ter  from  the  State,  which  provides 
only  general  restrictions,  the  college 
has  such  a  right,  absolutely  and  un¬ 
deniably.  The  curriculum,  however, 
must  be  determined  by  each  institu¬ 
tion  with  due  regard  for  factors  other 
than  mere  theories  or  wishes  held  by 
those  in  control.  For  instance,  con- 
aderation  must  be  given  to  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  its  students,  to  the  common 
practice  of  other  institutions,  to  the 
demands  to  be  made  by  society  and  the 
professions  upon  its  graduates,  to  the 
standards  fixed  by  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  of  professional  schools,  and 
the  requirements  of  certification  for 
teaching. 

8.  Has  a  college  the  right  to  insist  that  its 
graduates  be  accepted  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools? 

The  college  has  not  the  absolute 
right  to  insist  that  its  graduates  be  ac¬ 


cepted  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
either  in  its  own  State  or  others.  It  no 
more  has  this  right  than  it  has  the  right 
to  insist  that  its  graduates  be  admitted 
to  technical  or  professional  schools,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  undergraduate  records. 

9.  Has  a  college  a  right  to  determine 

whether  or  not  it  shall  prepare  teachers 

for  the  teaching  profession? 

Teacher  training  is  an  optional 
function  which  is  not  forced  upon  any 
institution.  Each  school  has  a  right  to 
determine  for  itself  the  question  of 
participation  or  non-participation.  But 
if  it  decides  to  undertake  the  work  of 
teacher  training,  it  must  accept  the  re¬ 
quirements  fixed  by  the  State  in  which 
the  product  of  its  training  is  to  serve. 
This  principle  is  already  accepted  and 
practiced  and  it  holds  true  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  If  a  college  chooses 
to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  it  must  do  so  in  the 
way  the  State  directs. 

10.  Is  it  likely  that  the  State  will  assume 
and  maintain  such  control? 

From  the  theoretical  point  of  view, 
this  course  is  distinctly  probable.  Orig¬ 
inally,  private  normal  schools  trained 
practically  all  elementary  teachers. 
T eachers’  institutes  and  normal  schools 
made  their  contribution.  Later  the 
independent  college  and  the  state  insti¬ 
tutions  entered  the  field.  In  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools,  the  independent  colleges  have 
had  a  large  share  almost  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  The  story  of  this  valuable 
contribution  is  told  in  some  detail  in 
Professor  Miller’s  History  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Legislation  in  Ohio  from  1803 
to  1850. 

Until  recent  years,  centralized  state 
leadership  and  control  were  alike  in- 
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consequential.  The  last  few  years 
have  been  marked  by  able  leadership 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  by  increasingly  enlarged  and 
effective  control. 

11.  Does  this  situation  result  in  opposi¬ 
tion  and  antagonism  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  independ¬ 
ent  colleges? 

In  general,  it  has  not  done  so,  and 
probably  will  not  do  so.  A  number  of 
factors  are  influential.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State  are  not  the  require¬ 
ments  of  some  unfavorable,  unsym¬ 
pathetic  body,  nor  have  they  been  de¬ 
veloped  apart  from,  or  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to,  the  colleges.  The  State 
Department  has  not  been  arbitrary  in 
determining  its  standards.  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  liberal-arts  colleges  have  been 
asked  to  co-operate  in  studying  the 
problem  and  in  setting  standards  which 
when  adopted  have  not  been  fixed  and 
rigid.  In  the  continual  revision  which 
they  have  undergone,  the  judgment  of 
qualified  representatives  of  the  liberal- 
arts  colleges  has  been,  and  must  be, 
secured  and  considered. 

Moreover,  the  State’s  program  rep¬ 
resents  the  conclusions  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  teacher  training  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  reflects  the  best 
judgment  of  present-day  educational 
leaders  of  unquestioned  pre-eminence. 
The  State  appreciates  also  the  service 
of  the  liberal-arts  colleges,  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  they  have  made  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  arising  from  supply 
and  demand.  The  independent  insti¬ 
tutions  are  now  providing  more  teach¬ 
ers  than  all  of  the  state  institutions 
combined,^  and  thus  they  are  annually 

’  Myers,  A.  F.  M.  A  Teacher-Training  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Ohio.  New  York,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1927.  p.  62  flf.  (Teach- 


saving  the  State  vast  sums  of  money. 
A  corollary  is  that  the  State  owes  the 
independent  institutions  such  help  as  it 
can  legally  render.  The  recent  tabling 
of  House  Bill  165  is  regrettable.  My 
prediction  is  that,  in  the  years  ahead, 
the  State  will  find  a  way,  in  accordance 
with  the  national  and  state  constitutions 
and  with  due  con'^ideration  for  the 
principle  of  independent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges,  of  providing  defi¬ 
nite  financial  aid  for  that  portion  of 
the  work  of  the  colleges  which  is  di¬ 
rectly  involved  in  its  state-approved 
teacher-training  program.  The  sup¬ 
port  of  a  service  which  is  directly  and 
positively  a  co-operation  in  a  state 
function  is  justifiable  and  just. 

Statistics  show  that  the  drawing 
power  of  all  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  is  distinctly  limited.  Each  school 
draws  heavily  from  its  immediate  ter¬ 
ritory.  Sections  not  near  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  of  any  kind  do  not 
make  an  adequate  contribution  to 
teacher  supply.®  Liberal-arts  colleges 
scattered  throughout  the  State  help 
materially  to  correct  this  situation.  The 
present  scheme  produces  a  desirable 
variety  among  teachers;  and  it  will 
continue  to  do  so,  even  in  the  face  of 
State  requirements  devised  to  secure 
desirable  uniformity  in  certain  basic 
features  of  teacher  preparation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal-arts 
colleges  appreciate  the  valuable  help  of 
the  State.  Not  only  has  the  State  been 
considerate  and  co-operative  in  exer¬ 
cising  its  leadership  and  control,  but  it 
has  also  declared  its  earnest  purpose  not 
to  be  arbitrary. 

ers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  266) 

^  Ibid.,  p.  138  fit. 
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It  has  shown  its  confidence  in  the 
liberal-arts  colleges  by  drawing  heavily 
upon  the  more  progressive  schools  for 
assistance  in  furthering  a  program  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  Ohio  into  line  with 
educational  science.  It  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  correlating  research  en¬ 
deavors  and  in  making  the  results 
available  to  the  co-operating  institu¬ 
tions.  It  has  fostered  experimentation 
in  the  various  institutions  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  has  assisted  in  ventures  of 
promise.  Moreover,  for  the  co-oper¬ 
ating  institutions,  it  has  provided  ma¬ 
terials,  lecturers,  sympathetic  super¬ 
visors — all  without  cost  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions.  Far  from  being  hostile  to  the 
liberal-arts  colleges,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  busied  itself  in  furthering 
legislation  to  improve  their  situation. 

12.  What  is  the  wise  and  helpful  course 
for  the  independent  college  to  take? 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the 
independent  college  should  do  two 
things.  It  should  recognize  clearly 
that  the  attitude  of  the  State,  in  the 
fullest  possible  measure  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  duty  to  develop  an  in¬ 
creasingly  effective  teacher -training 
program,  is  friendly,  co-operative,  and 
considerate.  It  should,  therefore, 
fully  adjust  its  practice  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  State. 

13.  Why  should  the  college  take  this  at¬ 
titude? 

If  the  State  has  authority  to  fix 
standards,  if  the  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished  after  adequate  study,  and  if  they 
reflect  the  best  educational  thought,  it 
seems  clear  that  favorable  action  by  the 
colleges  will  further  public  welfare  and 
will  inure  to  their  distinct  benefit. 

This  action  might  as  well  be  taken 
cheerfully,  for  eventually  it  will  be¬ 


come  inevitable.  No  one  who  studies 
the  whole  situation  can  doubt  the 
general  trend.  The  adjustment  will 
help  to  remove  skepticism  and  antag¬ 
onism  to  educational  technique.^ 

We  dare  not  be  inconsistent.  Just 
now  the  American  College  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  are  trying  to  induce  graduate 
schools  to  provide  training  in  teaching 
technique,  and  if  possible  actual  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  under  supervision  for 
those  preparing  to  do  college  teaching. 
We  cannot  object  to  a  precisely  similar 
demand  upon  us  by  those  who  speak 
for  the  schools  in  which  our  graduates 
are  to  act  as  teachers. 

14.  In  what  respect  do  we  find  difficulty 

in  doing  this? 

Objection  A.  —  To  some  such  an 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  liberal-arts 
college  has  the  appearance  of  surren¬ 
dering  a  highly  prized  independence. 
This  is  not  the  situation.  There  is 
merely  a  surrendering  of  a  position 
which  we  had  no  right  to  occupy  and 
which  we  should  be  foolish  to  attempt 
to  defend.  A  surrender  of  individu¬ 
alism  in  the  interests  of  beneficial  co¬ 
operation  is  usually  a  gain  not  a  loss. 

Objection  B.  —  The  proposals  of 
the  State  seem  to  give  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  too  much  internal  control. 
Among  many  departments  which 
should  be  correlative  and  possess  equal 
authority,  it  assigns  a  superior  place  to 
the  department  of  education.  This  de¬ 
partment,  moreover,  has  only  recently 
found  its  recognized  place  as  a  de- 

*  See  article  by  the  writer  “The  Improvement 
of  College  Teaching  as  an  Administrational 
Problem,”  Association  of  American  Colleges 
Bulletin,  March,  1929.  p.  73  B.  Reprints  may 
be  secured  from  the  offices  of  Wittenberg  College. 
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partment.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cor¬ 
relation  of  departments.  Even  if  it 
were,  the  department  of  education  is 
deserving  of  special  place  because  of 
the  large  number  of  students  touched 
and  the  percentage  of  students  going 
into  the  teaching  profession.  The  basic 
question  is  one  of  adequate  direction  of 
the  teacher-training  process. 

The  problems  here  involved  are  far 
too  intricate  to  be  entrusted  to  the  un¬ 
initiated.  As  a  rule,  existing  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  are  already  too  bur¬ 
dened  with  other  duties  to  be  expected 
to  follow  the  rapidly  •  evolving  tenets 
of  educational  science,  the  changing 
situation  as  to  supply  and  demand  in 
teaching,  the  intimate  correlation  of 
the  various  phases  of  teacher  training, 
and  similar  technical  phases  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  liberal-arts  college,  the  new 
developments  in  education  probably 
demand  the  development  of  a  new 
type  of  officer,  with  antecedents  and 
training  considerably  different  from 
those  of  existing  officers.  President, 
deans,  registrar,  all  are  now  struggling 
for  hours  enough  to  fulfill  present 
tasks  related  to  general  administration, 
development  of  better  college  teach¬ 
ing,  records,  discipline,  new  proced¬ 
ures  in  personnel,  financial  problems, 
and  what  not.  The  needed  work  in 
integration  of  the  teacher-training 
program  cannot  be  placed  upon  these 
already  heavily  burdened  officials. 

Objection  C. — The  procedure  sug¬ 
gested  will  give  to  our  institutions  a 
special  atmosphere  and  aim  foreign  to 
that  of  the  traditional  liberal-arts  col¬ 
lege.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  true  only 
because  of  a  change  in  our  own  stu¬ 
dent  bodies.  By  eliminating  students 


who  are  intending  to  teach,  we  can 
maintain  a  traditional  atmosphere  and 
aim.  It  is  futile,  however,  to  hope  for 
a  static  curriculum  and  a  fixed  aim. 

Many  liberal-arts  colleges  have  be¬ 
come,  in  large  part,  undergraduate 
professional  schools.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  methods  of  training,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  independent  col¬ 
leges  are  not  professional  at  all.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  The  State 
is  saying:  “We  are  glad  to  have  you 
as  co-operating  agencies;  but  you  must 
meet  the  requirements.  In  so  far  as 
you  become  undergraduate  professional 
schools,  you  must  accept  the  changes 
in  curriculum  that  are  involved.”  No 
greater  change  is  here  required  than 
has  already  been  made  in  the  case  of 
pre-law,  pre-medical,  and  pre-engi¬ 
neering  students.  Indeed,  the  change 
is  probably  much  less,  for  there  is  more 
free  time  for  the  distinctive  liberal-arts 
courses  in  the  proposed  curriculum  for 
prospective  teachers  than  in  that  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  others  mentioned. 

Objection  D. — The  plan  puts  pro¬ 
fessional  work  into  the  undergraduate 
years.  Is  not  this  exactly  what  we 
have  done  all  along?  Much  of  the 
present  curriculum  of  the  liberal-arts 
college  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
colleges  were  originally  established  as 
training  schools  for  ministerial  candi¬ 
dates.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the 
old  Greek  requirements  and,  to  some 
degree,  the  present  Latin  requirements 
are  not  reflections  of  this  pre-minis- 
terial  training  of  previous  years.  An 
analysis  of  the  curriculum  would  show 
many  vestiges  of  an  old  system  of  pre¬ 
professional  requirements. 

Objection  E. — The  plan  introduces 
into  the  curriculum  many  courses  of 
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little  value  for  those  not  intending  to 
teach.  It  is  claimed  by  some  persons 
that  all  undergraduate  courses  should 
be  pre-vocational  and  non-vocational, 
each  course  should  have  certain  gen¬ 
eral  values  for  all  students. 

The  fallacy  of  this  objection  is  seen 
at  once  when  it  is  applied  to  courses 
specifically  pre-vocational  for  engi¬ 
neers,  lawyers,  physicians;  or  to  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  offered  for  those  intend¬ 
ing  to  carry  on  graduate  study.  Many 
a  course  in  the  curriculum  is  there  for 
a  specific  purpose  and  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  group,  and  not  for  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  values  for  the  student 
body  as  a  whole. 

To  restrict  courses  in  education  to 
those  which  would  be  equally  service¬ 
able  to  those  intending  to  teach  and 
those  not  intending  to  teach  would  be 
to  limit  the  teacher-training  courses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  impossible 
a  legitimate  program  in  this  field. 

Objection  F. — ^The  plan  brings  into 
the  college  curriculum  certain  courses 
and  subjects  belonging  to  the  second¬ 
ary-school  level.  We  are  already 
doing  this  in  the  foreign  languages, 
offering  beginning  courses  in  all  mod¬ 
ern  languages,  even  in  Latin.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  is  as  much  “mental  train¬ 
ing”  in  these  courses  as  in  many  other 
courses  freely  accepted  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum;  probably  far  more  than  in  cer¬ 
tain  courses,  for  example,  engineering 
drawing. 

Objection  G. — The  plan  takes  even 
the  admission  of  students  to  our  insti¬ 
tutions  out  of  our  own  hands.  The 
reference  is  to  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  administered  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department.  There  is 
really  no  hardship  here.  Students 


who  are  unable  to  pass  these  tests 
should  not  be  admitted  to  any  of  our 
colleges. 

Objection  H. — The  plan  requires 
the  teaching  of  all  subject-matter 
throughout  the  institution  from  the 
professional  point  of  view.  The  term 
“professionalized  content”  has  proba¬ 
bly  suffered  from  bad  interpretation. 
One  often  gathers  that  it  must  consist 
of  formal  items  interspersed  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  technique.  To  any 
who  labor  under  such  misapprehension, 

I  urge  the  reading  of  an  excellent 
paper  entitled  “Professionalized  Sub¬ 
ject-Matter”  read  at  the  Ohio  State 
Educational  Conference  last  year  by 
Dr.  Pahlow  of  the  Department  of 
Principles  of  Education.  After  read¬ 
ing  this  paper  we  are  apt  to  say,  “By 
all  means,  let  us  professionalize  our 
entire  curriculum.” 

The  newer  interpretation,  worthy  of 
our  hearty  acceptance,  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  passing  of  the  old 
educational  techniques  which  stressed 
memory,  habit,  information,  mne¬ 
monic  devices;  and  the  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  concept  of  education  which 
stresses  thinking,  viewpoint,  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  desirable  social  traits. 

The  new  teacher  is  a  technician; 
but  a  technician  in  a  vastly  different 
sense  from  that  in  which  the  term  is 
commonly  used,  with  its  mechanical 
associations.  The  rule  of  thumb  de¬ 
vice,  the  instrument  for  “putting 
across”  the  teacher’s  purpose,  is  giving 
place  to  the  technique  of  guiding  and 
fostering  student  purpose.  A  profes¬ 
sionalized  course  in  history  is  one  thing 
if  the  aim  is  information  and  approved 
methods  of  indoctrination.  It  is  quite 
another  if  the  aim  is  viewpoint,  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  upward  struggle  of 
man,  the  progressive  emancipation  of 
the  race,  reflective  thinking,  judgment, 
weighing  of  men  and  motives,  and 
techniques  of  organization  and  teach¬ 
ing  which  cause  the  student  to  do  these 
things  himself. 

Education  is  said  to  be  preparation 
for  life.  We  may  ask,  for  what  life? 
For  life  as  we  know  it?  Or  for  life 
as  it  will  be,  with  further  changes 
coming  on  apace?  If  we  do  not  stop 
to  think  too  long,  we  shall  probably 
reply  that  education  should  be  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life  that  is  to  be.  On  sec¬ 
ond  thought  our  conservatives  will 
revise  the  statement.  Education  is  to 
be  preparation  for  life  that  is.  On 
further  and  deeper  thought,  some  will 
be  wise  enough  to  conclude  that  much 
of  education  as  it  is  now  conducted  is 
not  preparation  for  a  life  that  is  to  be, 
or  for  a  life  that  is,  but  a  preparation 
for  a  life  that  was.  So  much  does  edu¬ 
cational  procedure  lag  behind  the  on¬ 
ward  sweeping  progress  of  our  times. 
Professionalization  of  subject-matter, 
properly  conceived,  is  certainly  not  a 
danger  to  be  feared.  It  is  rather  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Objection  /. — In  the  whole  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  in  many 
other  fields,  the  plan  takes  curriculum¬ 
making  out  of  the  hands  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  seems  a  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  institutional  independ¬ 
ence.  Unless  the  requirements  are 
sound,  the  project  will  defeat  itself. 
If  they  are  sound  and  deserving  of 
the  approval  of  leading  men  in  the 
field,  their  adoption  is  justified  by 
their  character. 

If  our  loyalty  to  the  B.A.  degree 
casts  up  obstacles  here,  we  may  per¬ 


haps  consider  the  possibility  of  the 
B.S.  in  education,  as  a  degree  worthy 
of  our  institutions,  but  offering  a  cer¬ 
tain  freedom  in  curriculum  and  grad¬ 
uation  requirements. 

Good  schools  need  not  fear  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  State  Department  or 
hesitate  as  to  its  suggestions.  The 
statement  of  requirements  is  modest: 

Institutions  which  are  accredited  for 
the  training  of  teachers  must  maintain 
adequate  subject-matter  departments.  The 
fields  covered  by  such  departments  will 
determine  to  a  large  extent  the  types  of 
training  which  will  be  approved.  For 
instance,  the  usual  subject-matter  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  college  of  liberal  arts  will  not 
be  approved  for  the  training  of  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers. 

If  subject-matter  departments  are 
inferior,  the  pressure  will  be  helpful. 
Let  us  recall  the  so-called  “hard  pres¬ 
sure”  and  “unjust  demands”  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  These 
have  been  of  benefit  to  institutions. 

Objection  J. — The  plan  subjects 
the  colleges  to  a  new  and  unjustified 
criterion.  The  State  Department  be¬ 
comes  in  effect  a  new  accrediting 
agency  which  does  not  recognize  levels 
already  established  by  the  great  ac¬ 
crediting  agencies.  For  instance,  a 
school  might  be  distinctly  high  grade, 
recognized  even  by  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  yet  not  meet 
the  State  requirements  and  hence  not 
be  accredited  for  teacher  training. 
Granting  only  that  standards  must  be 
legitimate,  this  is  exactly  as  it  should 
be.  The  teacher-training  field  is  a 
special  field.  No  matter  how  good  in 
general  an  institution  may  be,  if  it  is 
inferior  in  this  matter  it  should  either 
bring  its  methods  up  or  cease  its  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  teacher-training  process. 
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Objection  K. — The  plan,  it  is  some¬ 
times  said,  puts  upon  colleges  require¬ 
ments  which,  whatever  the  will  and 
wish  of  the  administration  and  faculty, 
simply  cannot  be  worked  out.  The 
statement  is  doubtless  incorrect.  In 
fact,  at  the  worst,  the  only  justifiable 
statement  is  that  the  requirements  can¬ 
not  easily  be  worked  out.  They  can 
be  worked  out,  and  will  be  worked 
out,  if  the  college  authorities  so  desire. 

Any  college  in  the  State,  objecting 
to  seemingly  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
State  program,  can  probably  find  some 
other  college  similarly  situated,  which 
has  overcome  these  difficulties. 

15.  What  definite  benefits  for  our  insti¬ 
tutions  will  accrue  from  cordial  co¬ 
operation? 

Cordial  co-operation  between  the 
liberal-arts  colleges  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  will  result  in  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  educational  procedure.  Better 
trained  students  will  seek  admission  to 
our  schools.  Our  dilemma  here  has 
often  been  pointed  out.  We  complain 
of  the  character  of  the  high-school 
graduates,  yet  it  is  our  graduates  who 
are  the  teachers  in  these  schools.  Not 
only  shall  we  have  happier  and  more 
successful  alumni  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  but  we  shall  also  receive  greater 
respect  from  our  alumni  in  that  pro¬ 
fession. 

The  liberal-arts  college  will  have  a 
larger  share  in  determining  educational 
policy.  Through  such  co-operation, 
recognition  of  demands  for  vastly  high¬ 
er  ability  in  the  office  of  director  of 
teacher  training  will  be  developed,  for 
only  the  offices  of  the  president  and 
the  dean  are  of  greater  importance. 


The  emphasis  upon  the  importance 
of  teaching  technique  will  exert  a 
wholesome  influence  on  the  teaching 
in  our  own  colleges.  Greater  honesty 
and  integrity  throughout  our  institu¬ 
tions  will  also  result.  This  involves  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  important 
place  of  teacher  training  in  our  present- 
day  program  and  a  determination  to 
do  this  work  thoroughly.  The  policy 
of  the  State  not  to  accredit  schools  in 
which  the  teacher  training  is  relegated 
to  minor  positions  is  abundantly  justi¬ 
fied.  If  teacher  training  is  cheerfully 
undertaken,  enthusiastically  entered 
into,  we  can  and  shall  do  it  well.  Our 
hearty  co-operation  will  make  unnec¬ 
essary  the  establishment  of  more  state 
normal  schools.  Many  states  have 
more  than  Ohio — Wisconsin  has  eight. 
Our  deliberate  entrance  into  the 
teacher-training  field,  upon  the  basis 
proposed,  will  spur  the  present  normal 
schools  themselves  to  better  work. 

The  liberal-arts  colleges  have  made 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  public 
education  through  their  teach er-train- 
ing  processes.  The  continuation  of 
this  contribution  is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  State  and  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  alike.  The  program  pro¬ 
posed  is  sound,  based  upon  accepted 
principles  of  educational  science.  It 
presents  difficulties,  but  not  impossi¬ 
bilities.  We  have  solved  many  prob¬ 
lems  more  difficult  than  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  adoption  of  every  re¬ 
quirement  the  State  Department  pro¬ 
poses.  Undertaking  the  task  whole¬ 
heartedly,  we  shall  doubtless  be  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  putting  into  operation  the 
full  State  program.  So  doing  we  shall 
serve  ourselves  and  our  generation. 
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The  Commonwealth  Teacher- 
Training  Study 

Ward  G.  Reeder 

Next  to  the  Educational  Finance 
Inquiry  and  the  Visual  Education  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  study  here  reviewed  is 
probably  the  most  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  investigation  ever  made.^  In  the 
domain  of  teacher  training  it  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  study  was  begun  in  1925 
and  was  financed  in  the  main  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund. 

The  study  undertakes  to  answer 
two  important  questions.  The  one  is, 
What  traits  should  teachers  have?  and 
the  other  is.  In  what  types  of  activities 
do  teachers  engage?  Although  the 
first  question  has  not  been  neglected  in 
the  report  of  the  investigation,  the  sec¬ 
ond  has  been  given  larger  emphasis. 

The  traits  which  teachers  should 
have  were  selected  by  interviewing 
competent  persons  in  various  types  of 
educational  work.  The  traits  have 
been  listed  for  different  types  of  teach¬ 
ers;  thus,  there  is  a  list  of  twenty-six 
traits  for  the  senior  high-school  teacher, 
for  the  junior  high-school  teacher,  for 
the  intermediate-grade  teacher,  and  a 
fourth  list  of  twenty-four  traits  needed 

^  Charters,  W.  W.,  and  Waples,  Douglas.  The 
Commonwealth  Teacher-Training  Study.  Chicago, 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929.  xx  -|- 

666  pp. 


by  the  primary-grade  and  kindergarten 
teacher.  The  similarity  of  the  lists  for 
the  various  types  of  teachers  is  striking. 
The  traits  have  been  ranked  as  to  im¬ 
portance  for  various  types  of  teachers. 

The  activities  were  procured  by  ask¬ 
ing  teachers  to  indicate  the  activities 
which  they  performed.  Moreover, 
teachers  and  other  competent  persons 
were  asked  to  indicate  other  activities 
which  they  believed  teachers  should 
perform.  These  lists,  it  should  be 
noted,  were  secured  from  teachers  in 
all  types  of  schools — senior  high,  junior 
high,  elementary,  rural,  and  the  like. 
In  short  the  attempt  was  made  to  pump 
the  “activity  well”  dry. 

When  these  activities  had  been  pro¬ 
cured,  a  master-list  of  activities  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  teachers  and  other  com¬ 
petent  persons  were  requested  to  check 
each  activity  on  four  bases:  frequency 
of  performance,  importance,  difficulty 
of  learning,  and  value  of  pre-service 
training.  In  the  tables  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  study  the  decile  ranking 
of  each  activity  is  shown  on  the  basis 
of  each  of  the  four  criteria  just  men¬ 
tioned;  moreover,  the  decile  rankings 
of  the  activities  are  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  types  of  teachers — senior 
high  school,  junior  high  school,  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  kindergarten-primary, 
and  rural. 

The  authors  describe  in  meticulous 
detail  every  step  that  was  taken;  they 
have  written  clearly  and  interestingly. 
In  every  way  the  study  meets  high 
standards  of  scholarship.  In  spite  of 
its  six  hundred  sixty-six  pages  the 
reader  will  not  grow  weary  before  he 
has  finished. 

In  summary,  the  study  is  a  func¬ 
tional  or  a  job-analysis  study  of  the 
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teacher’s  work.  It  makes  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  both  in  its  technique  and  in 
its  findings.  All  in  all,  it  is  probably 
the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
field  of  teacher  training  which  has  yet 
appeared.  It  will,  I  predict,  have  a 
wide  and  abiding  effect  on  teacher- 
training  curricula  everj'where,  and  a 
teacher-training  instructor  or  institu¬ 
tion  that  does  not  check  local  offerings 
with  the  findings  of  this  study  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  rare  opportunity — in  fact,  is 
almost  criminally  negligent. 

Teacher  Training  in 
Liberal-Arts  Colleges 

E.  E.  Lewis 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
the  liberal-arts  college  is  unsuited  for 
the  effective  training  of  teachers,  for 
it  too  frequently  considers  it  of  second¬ 
ary  importance,  merely  incidental  to 
other  purposes.  The  arts  college  is 
conceived  as  existing  chiefly  for  the 
giving  of  liberal  education,  and  hence 
does  not  mix  vocational  preparation 
with  it.  Frequently  the  members  of 
the  faculty  know  little  of  the  high 
school  and  seemingly  care  less.  They 
are  primarily  interested  in  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake  or  in  the  training  of 
research  workers.  Students  who  are 
prospective  teachers  are  often  allowed 
to  elect  a  wide  range  of  courses  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  value  in  a  training 
program.  In  short,  the  liberal-arts 
college  is  badly  “attitudinized”  toward 
teacher  training. 

Years  ago  it  was  thought  that  this 
disadvantage  would  be  remedied  by  the 
creation  of  departments  of  education 
and  the  establishment  of  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  in  professional  courses.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  college  of  liberal 


arts  has  operated  under  this  arrange¬ 
ment;  but  unfortunately  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  often  exercises  little 
or  no  authority  over  the  students  in 
teacher  training  or  over  the  subject- 
matter  courses  which  these  students 
take.  They  have  no  authority  over  the 
academic  courses,  and  frequently  not 
even  over  the  methodological  courses 
in  special  subjects. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  teacher  train¬ 
ing  is  of  necessity  done  outside  of  the 
college  department  of  education,  which 
is  forced  to  limit  its  activities  to  strictly 
professional  courses.  Frequently  the 
members  of  other  departments  are 
either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  or 
actually  hostile  to  teacher  training. 
This  in  itself  shows  that  the  department 
of  education  is  an  inadequate  provision. 
It  has  served  its  function  in  its  day  and 
generation;  but  for  a  real  program  of 
teacher  training  it  must  be  abandoned, 
or  its  functions  considerably  enlarged. 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  by  itself 
cannot  train  teachers  properly,  nor  can 
the  department  of  education  as  it  is 
usually  constituted,  without  a  greatly 
augmented  staff.  The  experience  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  has  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  truth  of  both  of  these 
statements.  A  combination  of  the  two 
must  be  effected  as  a  real  functional 
union  in  teacher  training. 

This  arrangement  involves  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  new  unit  of  control  and 
organization  which  may  be  known  as 
the  “Division  of  Teacher  Training.” 
The  division  should  have  full  control 
over  its  students  —  over  their  entire 
curriculum  and  over  the  placement  and 
follow-up  work  of  its  graduates.  The 
head  of  such  a  division,  who  may  be 
designated  the  “Director  of  Teacher 
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Training,”  should  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties: 

1.  Full  authority  over  all  professional 
courses  in  teacher-training  curricula 

2.  Joint  authority  with  the  dean  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  in  control  of  all 
academic  courses  prescribed  for  students 
in  teacher  training 

3.  Full  control  of  the  budget  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  teacher  training,  under  the 
president  of  the  college 

4.  Registration  and  control  over  students 
.  in  this  division  in  respect  to: 

A.  Guidance  in  the  selection  of  courses 
and  counselling  in  the  fields  of 
specialization 

B.  Establishment  of  standards  and  se¬ 
lection  of  students  acceptable  for 
teacher  training 

C.  Guidance  and  placement  of  candi¬ 
dates  in  suitable  positions 

D.  Effective  follow-up  service  for  stu¬ 
dents  so  placed 

5.  Selection  and  control  of  the  faculty  in 
the  professional  subjects  and  joint  ad¬ 
visory  power  in  the  selection  of  faculty 
in  related  academic  courses 

6.  Full  control  over  the  laboratory  schools 
and  other  training  facilities,  with  the 
understanding  that  these  schools  are 
open  to  the  subject-matter  teachers  for 
observation  or  experimental  work  when 
possible 

7.  Provision  of,  and  adequate  control  over, 
office  space  for  the  entire  staff  of  the 
division  of  teacher  training,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president 

This  division  should  be  created  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  president, 
by  an  official  act  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees,  and  all  other  conflicting  divisions 
or  departments  should  be  abolished. 
We  see  no  alternative  unless  teacher 
training  in  liberal-arts  colleges  be  aban¬ 
doned  entirely.  If  teacher  training  is 
to  be  done  and  to  be  done  effectively. 


the  so-called  “department  of  educa¬ 
tion”  must  have  its  power  considerably 
enlarged  and  extended. 

Progressive  Training  for 
Elementary  Teachers 

Laura  Zirbes 

Elementary  education  is  moving 
ahead,  the  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
thoroughgoing  reconstruction  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  percolate  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  those  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  must 
administer  the  processes  of  change,  the 
classroom  teachers  in  elementary 
schools.  Progressive  school  systems 
are  undertaking  programs  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Uninformed  school  boards, 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  teach¬ 
ers  continue  their  work  as  though  there 
were  no  basis  or  need  for  fundamental 
change,  concerning  themselves  chiefly 
with  minor  improvements  based  on  a 
superseded  psychology  and  a  discred¬ 
ited  pedagogy,  while  others  are  defi¬ 
nitely  reactionary  and  ultra-conserva¬ 
tive,  skeptical  of  new  values  and  fear¬ 
ful  lest  some  of  the  old  values  be  lost. 

Meanwhile,  we  continue  to  train 
teachers.  What  is  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  such  training?  Shall  we 
train  teachers  in  the  tradition  which  is 
passing?  Shall  we  temporize  and 
hedge,  seeking  to  graft  some  of  the 
new  processes  on  the  general  form  of 
the  old,  or  shall  we  commit  ourselves 
to  a  program  of  teacher  training  which 
makes  students  aware  of  the  contrast 
between  traditional  practice  and  pro¬ 
gressive  trends,  and  proceed  to  prepare 
them  to  participate  in  the  initiation  of 
the  new  order?  These  questions  are 
the  ones  which  puzzle  those  who  are 
engaged  in  teacher  training,  and  they 
are  not  easy  to  answer,  because  teacher 
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demand  and  placement  have  so  much 
to  do  with  the  situation. 

Almost  every  training  school  knows 
that  the  school  systems  in  which  its 
graduates  may  expect  to  be  placed  are 
not  all  sympathetic  to  new  ideas  in 
education,  or  inclined  to  apply  the 
training  institution’s  standards  in  ap¬ 
praising  the  work  of  beginners.  When 
the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  place¬ 
ment  problems  are  bound  to  be  seri¬ 
ous.  This  is  the  condition  in  Ohio 
today.  It,  no  doubt,  accounts  in  part 
for  the  fact  that  few  teacher-training 
institutions  feel  free  to  arrange  funda¬ 
mental  revisions  based  upon  modern 
educational  trends.  It  may  also  ac¬ 
count  for  the  decision  of  some  to  go 
as  far  as  they  can  toward  the  new  with¬ 
out  working  out  a  definite  program. 

Rare  indeed  is  the  situation  where 
a  student  is  definitely  pre-designated  to 
a  known  teaching  situation  before  she 
enters  upon  her  training.  Thus  the 
institution  responsible  for  training  must 
proceed  in  the  knowledge  that  some  of 
its  graduates  will  find  themselves  be¬ 
ginning  their  professional  careers  in 
conservative  communities  under  the 
direction  of  reactionary  persons.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  conform  in  such  cases  is  often 
interpreted  as  inability  to  perform  and 
measure  up  to  local  conceptions  and 
standards.  This  often  counts  heavily 
against  the  beginning  teacher  and 
causes  her  to  revert  to  practices  which 
she  knows  to  be  without  professional 
sanction.  It  is  also  likely  to  discredit 
the  institution  where  she  received  her 
training. 

The  institutions  are,  however,  aware 
that  they  owe  a  certain  measure  of 
support  and  leadership  to  communities 
which  are  venturing  out  upon  a  mod¬ 


ernized  program  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  for  progressive  school  administra¬ 
tors  must  have  teachers  who  have  had 
preparation  in  progressive  methods. 
Attempts  to  straddle  the  issue  are  no 
doubt  responsible  for  much  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  confused  thinking  and  the  inde¬ 
fensible  inconsistency  exhibited  by  some 
teachers  of  method. 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances, 
which  indicate  how  impossible  it 
is  to  train  teachers  for  a  definite  func¬ 
tion,  the  history  of  teacher  training  and 
the  very  terms  still  used  in  discussing 
it  amply  witness  to  the  fact  that  until 
recently  the  training  program  was 
primarily  an  initiation  into  specific  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  applied  in  subsequent 
practice.  Training  should  make  stu¬ 
dents  critically  aware  of  modern  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  verbalism,  formalism,  and 
half-hearted  participation.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  development  of  fine  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  learner’s  needs  and  his 
responses  and  increased  expertness  in 
meeting  those  needs.  Piecemeal  train¬ 
ing  which  simplifies  teaching  by  taking 
this  essential  characteristic  out  is  as  bad 
as  the  method  of  teaching  reading 
which  mechanizes  the  approach  and 
leads  the  child  to  recognize  words, 
sounds,  or  letters  with  no  regard  for 
the  meaning  and  context,  which  not 
only  make  their  recognition  significant 
but  make  the  whole  process  of  learn¬ 
ing  more  worth  while.  The  problems 
met  by  beginning  teachers  indicate  a 
need  for  reconstruction  of  the  training 
processes  and  procedures  to  eliminate 
persisting  misconceptions  and  subtle, 
but  pervasive,  inconsistencies  of  theory 
and  practice. 

This  state,  through  its  department  of 
education  and  other  agencies,  has  raised 
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the  standards  of  pre-service  training 
for  elementary  teachers  in  noteworthy 
ways  during  recent  years.  Due  to  the 
cumulative  effects  of  a  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  the  amount  and  quality  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  necessary  for  certi¬ 
fication  in  elementary  education  have 
been  significantly  advanced  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  are  still  advanc¬ 
ing.  But  the  problem  is  changing. 
Length  of  training  is  no  longer  the  cru¬ 
cial  question,  nor  does  the  reapportion¬ 
ment  of  subjects  in  the  teacher-training 
curricula  promise  the  solution.  The 
matter  is  altogether  too  basic  and  all- 
pervading  to  be  settled  by  legal  enact¬ 
ment,  administrative  fiat,  or  superficial 
revisions. 

We  need  clear  presentations  of  the 
essential  contrasts  between  traditional 
elementary  education  and  the  preferred 
practices  which  are  superseding  it.  The 
contrasts  must  be  clearly  noted  in  edu¬ 
cational  theory,  in  materials  and  meth¬ 
ods,  as  well  as  in  their  implications  for 
the  growth  of  teacher  and  pupil.  No 
timid  blurring  of  the  line  will  prepare 
teachers  to  face  either  direction  in¬ 
telligently,  whereas  clearly  drawn  con¬ 
trasts  will  enable  them  to  orient  them¬ 
selves  wherever  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  serve.  The  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  compromise  is  perhaps  the  cause 
of  much  confusion.  More  courageous 
measures  must  be  taken.  Faculties  of 
teacher-training  schools  need  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  implications  of  reconstruction  in 
the  elementary  school.  Graduate 
schools  need  to  investigate  the  chang¬ 
ing  standards,  to  study  experimental 
procedures,  and  to  invent  techniques 
for  the  study  of  values  with  which  the 
traditional  school  had  slight  concern. 
Educational  leadership  in  the  state  must 


sponsor  studies  on  the  basis  of  which 
policies  for  teacher  training  may  be 
soundly  based  and  programs  soundly 
constructed. 

One  recent  study  indicates  the  need 
of  adjusting  teacher  training  to  accord 
with  modern  educational  ideals.^  This 
investigator  traces  the  historical  influ¬ 
ence  of  educational  ideals  on  teacher 
training  and  exhibits  the  distressing  lag 
between  educational  theory  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  leading  thinkers  and  profes¬ 
sional  training  as  exemplified  in  the 
literature  and  materials  of  teacher 
training. 

The  first  step  in  reconstruction 
would  seem  to  be  the  development  of 
a  training  program  based  upon  a  prac¬ 
tical  interpretation  of  progressive  edu¬ 
cational  ideals.  This  program  would 
then  be  put  into  tentative  operation 
before  entering  upon  or  inviting  a  pre¬ 
cise  evaluation.  Experimentation  would 
extend  over  a  period  of  years  and  in¬ 
volve  follow-up  studies  of  teachers 
trained,  together  with  such  other  modes 
of  evaluation  as  are  in  accord  with  the 
purpose  of  the  experiment.  Meanwhile 
steps  to  crystallize  or  standardize  the 
content  of  teacher-training  curricula 
would  seem  to  be  premature  and  ill- 
advised. 

With  reference  to  standards  for  ac¬ 
crediting  teacher-training  institutions 
and  controlling  certification,  Ohio  has 
a  definite  program  and  a  record  of  fine 
achievement.  This  is  further  warrant 
for  the  hope  that  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  elementary  teachers, 
whether  these  be  in  training  schools 

^  Washington,  Alethea  H.  A  Reconstruction 
in  Teacher  Training  that  Accords  with  Modem 
Educational  Ideals,  (Unpublished  Doctor’s  Dis* 
sertation,  Ohio  State  University,  1928) 
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or  in  service,  may  not  rest  content 
until  they  have  faced  the  broader  im¬ 
plications  of  a  changing  conception  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  elementary 
schools  and  realized  their  opportunity 
for  leadership  in  the  reconstruction  of 
elementary  education  in  Ohio. 

An  orderly  long-range  program  of 
reconstruction  in  teacher  training,  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  and  oriented  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  similarly  orderly  program  of 
internal  reconstruction  and  advance  in 
elementary  education,  might  well  be 
the  result  of  a  co-ordinated  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  realize  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  these  problems  and  their 
challenge  to  the  profession. 

Present-Day  Tendencies 

Frank  S.  Salisbury 

The  schoolmasters  of  old  have 
changed  to  misses  of  twenty-some 
summers — made  into  teachers  through 
one  to  four  years  of  training  and  des¬ 
tined  to  teach  about  as  long  as  they 
were  trained.  Such  a  situation  de¬ 
mands  that  the  state  make  the  most  of 
these  years  of  training,  determining 
their  character  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
bring  to  fruit  in  its  schools  a  practice 
worthy  of  the  name  of  “modern 
schools.”  Such  responsibility  warrants 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  rediscover  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  educational  development. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  tend¬ 
encies  in  teacher  training  today  is  that 
of  increased  emphasis  on  the  selection 
of  raw  recruits  for  the  profession. 
Teacher-training  institutions  at  this 
point  find  their  interests  interlocked 
with  those  of  the  whole  profession. 
The  demand  for  thousands  of  recruits, 
trained  for  this  work,  makes  it  neces¬ 


sary  to  rely  upon  the  drawing  power  of 
salary  schedules  and  the  social  and  pro¬ 
fessional  status  of  the  teacher.  The 
character  of  a  recruited  student  body  is 
one  segment  in  a  circle,  vicious  or  salu¬ 
tary  according  to  the  control  of  the 
situation. 

The  other  segments  of  the  circle  in¬ 
clude  the  profession  and  social  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  commonwealth.  There  is 
a  wholesome  outlook  when  certifica¬ 
tion  is  centralized  and  professional 
training  is  held  to  a  high  standard, 
with  the  recruits  limited  to  the  actual 
demand.  Under  such  conditions  the 
public  is  getting  ever  better  service  and 
is  the  more  willing  to  pay  well  for 
such  service.  Satisfying  to  be  sure  is 
this  picture  in  contrast  with  what  we 
have  when  these  controls  are  out  of 
hand. 

Co-operation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
With  a  strong  state  department  in 
charge  of  certification,  and  with  the 
backing  of  a  state-wide  professional  or¬ 
ganization  watchful  of  oversupply,  high 
standards,  and  adequate  salaries,  the 
teacher-training  institutions  may  select 
recruits  with  care  and  restrict  their 
number  in  accord  with  a  sound  state 
policy. 

The  wholesome  co-ordination  of  the 
interests  of  teacher  training  with  other 
agencies  of  education  within  the  state 
is  evidenced  by  an  increased  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  field  served,  by 
collaboration  in  solving  practical  field 
problems,  in  the  development  of  exten¬ 
sion  service  for  teachers  in  service,  by 
better  service  in  the  placement  of 
graduates,  and  by  follow-up  service  for 
graduates.  There  are  more  and  better 
educational  conferences,  and  a  more 
effective  interchange  of  good  ideas  be- 
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tween  the  field  and  the  training  cen¬ 
ters.  The  training  centers  are  doing 
more  practical  research  work,  trying 
out  methods  of  instruction,  and  leading 
the  way  into  new  fields. 

The  reformation  of  curricula  that 
started  with  the  Missouri  surveys^  is 
not  done — schools  find  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  task  of  adjusting  to  changing 
needs  in  the  field.  Through  the  pro¬ 
fessionalization  of  subject-matter  the 
presentation  of  course  material  is 
brought  closer  to  its  function ;  enriched 
and  humanized  in  its  content,  it 
breathes  of  the  spirit  of  our  modern 
educational  philosophy,  and  presented 
with  reference  to  its  use  it  becomes 
vitalized  as  it  harmonizes  with  the 
professional  purpose  of  the  learner. 

Ultimately  the  educative  process, 
from  that  of  the  graduate  student  to 
that  of  the  pre-school  child,  is  one  of 
integration  of  experience  into  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  learner.  It  is  with  this 
thought  that  we  turn  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  certain  aspects  of  the  teacher¬ 
training  program  in  order  to  weigh 
them  against  the  criteria  implied  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  modern  schools. 

Rugg  and  Shumaker  would  have  us 
believe,  and  the  conviction  grows,  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous  and 
widespread  reform  movement  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Many  a  schoolroom  floor  today 
has  never  been  marred  with  the  screws 
of  desks,  and  many  another  shows  rows 
of  holes — emptied  of  screws.  School¬ 
rooms  have  become  the  open  forum  of 
life  for  the  children.  The  teacher  is 
off  her  perch  at  the  front  of  the  room, 

^Learned,  William  S.,  and  others.  The  Pro¬ 
fessional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American 
Public  Schools.  New  York,  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1920.  475  pp. 
(The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  Bulletin  No.  14) 


the  perch  itself  is  gone.  The  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  old  subjects  is  gone,  bound¬ 
aries  broken,  and  the  work  of  the 
school  is  conceived  “as  methods  of 
living  and  learning,  not  as  distinct 
studies.”  Children  center  their  inter¬ 
est  for  hours  on  an  interesting  activity. 
For  days  and  even  weeks  you  may 
return  to  find  them  still  working  on 
the  development  of  some  interest  that 
leads  them  out  into  the  richness  of  the 
complex  life  of  society. 

Can  we  train  teachers  for  such 
schools  when  they  are  not  yet  here: 
The  answer  is  that  these  schools  have 
been  coming  for  thirty  years  and  that 
they  are  with  us  more  than  we  know. 
We  lack  the  perspective  to  know  how 
near  they  are.  In  the  Child-Centered 
School  we  read: 

Thousands  of  teachers  in  public  schools 
without  more  training  could,  within  limits, 
reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  the  new 
schools.  The  change  requires  not  so  much 
in  the  way  of  additional  financial  aid  or 
years  of  training,  as  a  fundamental  modi¬ 
fication  in  point  of  view.* 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  have  been  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  new  order.  Often  we  find 
provision  made  for  a  diverse  recrea¬ 
tional  and  social  life  for  the  students. 
Intramural  sports,  all  sorts  of  club 
organizations  that  appeal  to  individual 
interests,  the  delegation  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  students  for  self-government, 
the  participation  of  students  in  open- 
forum  discussions,  and  the  making  of 
recommendations  to  the  administration 
on  school  policy,  all  these  and  many 
more  mark  the  development  of  situa¬ 
tions  that  stand  for  life  in  reality. 

*  Rugg,  Harold  and  Shumaker,  Ann.  The 
Child-Centered  School.  Yonkers,  New  York, 
World  Book  Company,  1928.  p.  324. 
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Are  the  curriculum  and  the  class¬ 
room  education  of  these  students  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  spirit  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment?  Too  often  not,  but  it  is 
significant  to  note  curricular  changes 
showing  that  our  schools  are  sensitive 
to  the  need  of  educating  human  beings 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  training 
teachers.  It  would  appear,  indeed, 
that  some  believe  that  if  but  one  of  the 
two  were  to  be  done  it  might  be  well 
to  educate  the  human  being  rather 
than  train  the  teacher.  One  inter¬ 
esting  evidence  of  this  general  point 
of  view  is  found  in  the  introduction 
of  orientation  courses.  One  school 
devotes  twenty-seven  quarter  hours  of 
the  freshman  year  to  such  courses. 

These  courses  are  divided  equally  among 
three  different  departments,  English,  So¬ 
cial  Science,  and  Science,  but  make  their 
contributions  to  the  single  purpose  implied 
in  the  title.  ...  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
courses  to  bring  the  student  in  touch, 
throughout  the  three  quarters  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  year,  with  the  fundamental  bases  and 
the  historical  backgrounds  of  contemporar)' 
life.  In  literature,  history,  and  science, 
the  student  finds  the  records  of  man’s  ever- 
recurring  problems  of  adjustment  to  the 
necessities  of  existence,  to  the  control  and 
utilization  of  natural  forces  and  resources, 
to  the  control  of  his  co-operative  relations 
with  his  fellowman,  and  of  his  strivings 
for  the  adjustment  of  his  thought  and 
attitudes  to  satisfying  concepts  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  life.  The  content  of  these  courses, 
considered  in  the  give  and  take  of  the 
classroom  and  in  the  contemplations  of 
the  study  hour,  should  lay  the  foundation 
for  intelligent  relations  with  practical  life 
and  should  impel  the  student  at  least  to 
face  the  problem  of  his  own  “philosophv 
of  life.”® 

'Washington  State  Normal  School.  Annual 
Catalog,  1928-29,  Bellingham,  Washington, 
Washington  State  Normal  School,  1929.  p.  39. 


Then,  in  the  same  spirit  of  inquiry, 
turn  to  the  laboratory  experience  of 
prospective  teachers.  What  of  the 
point  of  view  which  they  bring  to 
this  experience?  Training  schools  are 
looked  upon  as  model  and  experimental 
schools — laboratories  for  the  best  appli¬ 
cation  of  modern  principles  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  These  schools  are  doing  a  real 
service  in  helping  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  theory  and  practice,  and  with 
each  passing  year  the  work  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  these  schools  comes  closer  to 
the  best  standards  of  the  new  school. 
But  too  often  the  experience  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  may  be  curiously  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  point  of  view  that  guides 
the  education  of  the  children.  Too 
often  the  routine  through  which  they 
are  put  is  on  a  trade  level. 

There  is  evidence  of  change  in  these 
things.  A  Miller  at  Madison  starts  his 
practice  teacher  in  the  University  High 
School  as  a  member  of  the  class,  living 
with  pupils,  earning  his  leadership  as  a 
teacher  in  vital  relationship  with  the 
group.  Critic  teachers  are  becoming  so 
well  trained,  so  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  new  school 
that  they  demand  of  their  directors  the 
chance  for  longer  contacts  with  the 
practice  teachers.  They  ask,  “Why 
cannot  the  critic,  students,  and  children 
live  together  in  the  schoolroom  long 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  student  gets 
the  spirit  of  the  group  and  learns  to 
look  upon  school  life  as  a  whole?” 

When  the  attention  is  called  to  it, 
what  a  contribution  to  our  philosophy 
is  found  many  times  in  these  laboratory 
organizations.  While  the  program  of 
the  children  is  being  made  an  inte¬ 
grated  life  experience,  the  program  of 
the  observer  is  dominated  by  dissection. 
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The  trend,  however,  is  toward  an 
integrated  experience  for  the  student, 
toward  longer  periods  with  a  group  of 
children  and  with  the  critic  teachers, 
living  a  life  that  has  continuity  and  in¬ 
tegration  instead  of  meticulous  analysis 
of  things  not  yet  integrated  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  student.  If  the  new 
school  demands  “a  fundamental  modi¬ 
fication  of  viewpoint,”  we  must  look 
to  the  laboratory  experiences  of  the 
student  as  a  unique  chance  to  obtain  it. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  teach¬ 
er-training  programs  to  unify  profes¬ 
sional  subject-matter  with  the  student’s 
work  in  the  laboratory  school.  When 
there  is  not  actual  unification,  it  is 
common  to  find  a  wholesome  increase 
in  the  co-operation  between  the  work 
of  the  classroom  and  that  of  the  labo¬ 
ratory  school.  It  is  said  that  the  labo¬ 
ratory  school  is  coming  to  be  the 
“proving  grounds”  for  the  rest  of  the 
institution,  and  without  question  it  has 


a  significant  influence  through  such  co¬ 
operation. 

To  summarize,  integration  is  the 
keynote  of  the  teacher-training  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  unifying  its  interests  with 
the  professional  statesmanship  that  is 
raising  education  to  a  higher  plane  of 
service  in  the  state.  Financial  support 
has  followed  service  to  higher  levels, 
as  have  standards  of  work  within  the 
institution.  With  more  time  for  train¬ 
ing,  we  are  taking  time  to  live,  we  are 
finding  that  education  is  life  indeed. 
We  are  being  done  with  the  making 
of  tradesmen,  environment  is  being 
built  for  student  life  more  in  tune  with 
the  philosophy  of  growth.  The  prog¬ 
ress  toward  these  desirable  ends  is 
stimulated  and  stabilized  by  nation¬ 
wide  membership  and  co-operation  in 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
Colleges.  The  trend  of  the  present  is 
weighted  with  the  promise  of  a  richer 
and  more  satisfying  future. 


Trends  in  Teacher  Training  ^ 


School  of  Education,  School  was  founded  in  1894.  The 

Western  Reserve  University  Board  of  Education  and  Western  Re- 
Charles  W.  Hunt  serve  University  united  in  the  organi- 

The  School  of  Education  of  West-  zation  of  a  Senior  Teachers  College 
ern  Reserve  University  is  the  result  of  in  1920  under  the  supervision  and  ad- 
the  gradual  co-ordination  of  the  ministration  of  a  Joint  Conference 
teacher-training  facilities  in  the  City  Committee,  consisting  of  three  repre- 
of  Cleveland.  Western  Reserve  Uni-  sentatives  from  the  University  and 
versity  has  for  a  period  of  years  three  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
trained  secondary-school  teachers.  The  This  organization  provided  a  program 
Board  of  Education  set  up  a  City  of  studies  leading  toward  a  degree  in 
Normal  School  in  1874;  and  the  Western  Reserve  University  for  the 
Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  teachers  of  Cleveland  who  wished  to 
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take  courses  while  they  were  at  work. 
Meanwhile  practice  facilities  for  the 
students  of  Western  Reserve  Universi¬ 
ty  and  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art 
were  being  furnished  in  the  schools  of 
Cleveland.  One  of  the  activities  of 
the  Joint  Conference  Committee  was 
a  Summer  Session. 

The  Cleveland  Conference  for 
Educational  Co-operation  undertook  a 
special  study  of  the  teacher-training 
program  in  Cleveland  in  1925.  As 
a  result  of  this  survey,  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  and  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  agreed  to  set  up 
July  1,  1928,  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
This  organization  is  jointly  supported 
and  operated  by  these  organizations. 
The  Kindergarten-Primary  Training 
School  had  become  a  part  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  program  the 
year  before. 

All  the  teacher-training  activities  of 
the  University  became  by  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  responsibility  of 
the  new  School  of  Education.  The 
control  of  administrative  detail  is 
vested  in  an  Administrative  Board, 
consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Cleveland,  the 
Dean  of  Administration  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  School  of  Education  of 
Western  Reserve  University  has  made 
separate  agreements  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  School  of  Art  and  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Music  by  which  each  of 
these  institutions  gives  the  technical 
work  in  its  own  field  for  those  pre¬ 


paring  for  teaching,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  gives  the  academic  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses.  Students  complet¬ 
ing  the  required  work  are  granted  a 
degree  by  the  School  of  Education  of 
Western  Reserve  University. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  arrange¬ 
ments  co-ordinate  the  teacher-train¬ 
ing  function  of  metropolitan  Cleve¬ 
land,  uniting  those  interested  in  theory 
and  practice  in  the  joint  endeavor  to 
give  an  adequate  education  and  train¬ 
ing  to  those  preparing  to  teach  and  to 
teachers  already  in  the  field.  The 
city  schools  of  various  types  and  cer¬ 
tain  suburban  schools  offer  complete 
laboratory  facilities. 

The  School  of  Education  has  the 
following  laboratory  facilities: 

1.  A  public  elementary  school  in  its  own 
building  for  observation  and  participa¬ 
tion 

2.  Two  public  elementary  schools  in  Cleve¬ 
land  for  practice  teaching 

3.  Four  private  nursery  and  kindergarten 
schools,  operated  by  the  Cleveland  Day 
Nursery  and  Free  Kindergarten  Asso¬ 
ciation 

4.  Two  public  junior  high  schools  in 
Cleveland  for  practice  teaching 

5.  Certain  suburban  schools  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  East  Cleveland,  and  Lakewood 
providing  practice  teaching  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  elementary-  and  high- 
school  teachers 

6.  Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools, 
particularly  in  those  doing  curriculum 
or  experimental  work 

7.  A  nursery  school  on  the  University 
campus  for  experimentation  and  re¬ 
search  in  parent  education  and  limited 
training  for  nursery-school  directors 

The  School  of  Education  must, 
under  these  arrangements,  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 
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In  the  selection  of  promising  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  teaching  profession  the 
School  is  seeking  to  secure  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  co-operation  from  the 
secondary  school  whence  its  students 
come,  and  from  the  Superintendent 
into  whose  service  they  pass.  The 
School’s  policy  operates  both  through 
a  strict  limitation  of  entrants  to  that 
number  which  it  is  estimated  the 
School  can  place  in  positions  and 
through  the  restriction  of  graduation 
to  those  only  who  can  be  fully  recom¬ 
mended  for  appointment. 

In  the  limitation  of  entrants,  use  is 
made  of  the  following: 

1.  A  detailed  application  blank,  including 
a  3  5  0-word  autobiography  of  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

2.  Personality  ratings  of  the  student, 
of  an  Admissions  Committee,  which 
yields  specific  information  regarding  the 
social  status,  economic  circumstances, 
and  cultural  background  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  and  which  provides  three  inde¬ 
pendent  estimates  of  certain  stated  per¬ 
sonality  traits  of  the  individual. 

3.  Personality  ratings  of  the  applicant 
from  four  references,  three  of  whom 
are  teachers,  covering  eight  major  traits, 
each  defined  in  detail  by  activities  that 
characterize  the  trait. 

4.  The  high-school  scholarship  record  of 
the  applicant.  Applicants  ranking  be¬ 
low  the  middle  of  their  graduation 
class  are  uniformly  advised  not  to  make 
application  for  admission. 

5.  A  thorough  medical  examination  is 
given  by  the  school  physician. 

6.  The  applicant’s  standing  in  two  general 
intelligence  tests,  a  vocabulary  test,  and 
a  college  reading  test. 

Meetings  with  the  Vocational  Coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  principal  contributing 
high  schools  aid  greatly  in  the  de¬ 


termination  and  application  of  this  ad¬ 
mission  procedure. 

In  restricting  graduation  to  those 
only,  who  can  be  qualified  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  chief  use  is  made  of  these: 

1 .  The  scholarship  record  of  the  student — 
in  which  a  consistently  low  standing 
over  a  period  of  three  or  four  semesters 
may  result  in  asking  the  student  to 
withdraw  from  the  course,  even  though 
he  may  be  passing  in  all  subjects. 

2.  Personality  ratings  of  the  student, 
which  are  submitted  with  the  same  care 
and  frequency  as  scholarship  ratings, 
and  a  low  standing  which  may  result 
in  the  student’s  withdrawal,  even 
though  he  may  qualify  in  matters  of 
scholarship. 

3.  The  achievement  of  a  satisfactory 
standard  in  such  matters  as  English, 
speech,  and  health. 

4.  Success  in  practice  teaching  in  which 
the  student  engages  for  nine  continuous 
weeks  at  two  different  intervals,  located 
in  the  third  semester  and  in  the  last 
semester  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  application  of  this  policy  of 
careful  attention  to  the  probable  teach¬ 
ing  success  of  the  student,  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  percent  of  the  entering 
class  is  advised  or  voluntarily  decides 
to  discontinue  the  course  previous  to 
graduation,  this  decision  for  the  most 
part  being  reached  before  the  end  of 
the  third  semester  of  the  curriculum. 

Five-Year  Curricula 

A.  R.  Mead 

There  are  a  great  many  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  training  program  for 
high-school  teachers.  The  specific 
proposal  here  given  is  that  standard 
preparation  of  all  types  of  high-school 
teachers  in  Ohio  should  consist  of  five- 
years’  study  and  preparation  in  addition 
to  four  years  of  high-school  work. 
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The  recruiting  and  preparation  of 
teachers  involve  much  more  than  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  one  group  of  factors. 
For  example,  subject-matter  mastery  is 
important,  but  certain  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  at  the  same  time  may  pre¬ 
clude  success  in  teaching.  Adding  one 
year  of  just  any  work  of  graduate 
character  will  not  necessarily  meet  the 
need;  the  program  should  cover  the 
entire  five  years  of  work  and  should 
consist  of  several  curricula  which  lead 
to  the  attainment  of  definite  objectives. 


lated  to  cognate  fields,  thus,  concep¬ 
tions  of  history  need  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  conceptions  of  government, 
economics,  and  social  conditions. 

There  is  need  for  the  attainment,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  of  an  understanding 
and  mastery  of  the  learning-teaching 
processes.  The  teacher  who  would  be 
more  than  an  artisan  and  not  lost 
merely  in  the  devotion  to  subject-mat¬ 
ter  must  know  the  psychological  nature 
of  his  work — the  materials  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  used,  methods  of  diag- 


TABLE  I 


Programs  for  Four-  and  Five-Year  Programs 


Actual 

Record 

Possible 

Arrangement 

Four- 

Year 

Course 

Five- 

Year 

Course 

Four- 

Year 

Course 

Five- 

Year 

Course 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(6) 

Subject-Matter : 

Major . 

24 

24 

24 

80 

Minor . 

16 

20 

16 

15 

20 

4 

13 

Miscellaneous  courses. 

60 

60 

40 

40 

Education : 

Theory . 

13 

13 

13 

•  13 

Laboratory . 

8 

14 

8 

14 

Total . 

120 

150 

120 

160 

High-school  teachers  need  a  con¬ 
tinued  widening  of  their  mental  hori¬ 
zon — an  acquaintance  with  certain 
fundamental  fields  of  human  experi¬ 
ence,  maturity  in  attitude  toward  many 
common  life  problems,  and  increased 
ability  to  think  or  reason  in  terms  of 
the  present  understanding  of  reason¬ 
ing.  There  is  also  need  for  a  teaching 
mastery  of  the  materials  and  activities 
of  the  one  or  more — usually  two  to 
three — subject-matter  fields  they  will 
teach  in  high  school.  Such  mastery 
needs  great  reinforcement  by  being  re- 


nosis  and  measurement,  and  the  like. 
All  these  attributes  need  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  working  practice  for  the 
high  school. 

The  difference  between  the  four- 
year  and  the  five-year  programs  are 
shown  by  the  two  sections  of  Table  I 
in  which  an  actual  record  and  a  possi¬ 
bility  are  listed.  The  program  in  Col¬ 
umn  2  indicates  that  a  four-year  stu¬ 
dent  completes  24  hours  in  a  major, 
1 5  hours  in  a  minor,  60  semester  hours 
of  miscellaneous  courses,  13  hours  in 
theory,  and  8  hours  of  observation  and 
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student-teaching.  The  student  with  a 
five-year  program  (see  Column  3) 
could  keep  the  miscellaneous  courses 
of  60  hours,  increase  subject-matter  by 
another  major  and  a  fair  minor,  and 
have  4  hours  of  cognate  courses,  13 
hours  of  theory,  and  14  hours  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  student-teaching  cover¬ 
ing  each  of  his  three  subjects.  In 
Columns  4  and  5,  the  same  hours  are 
distributed  in  a  better  fashion,  but  the 
five-year  program  still  has  an  enormous 
advantage.  Three  strong  subject-mat¬ 
ter  preparations  are  possible,  with  stu¬ 
dent-teaching  practicable  in  at  least 
two  of  the  subjects. 

Since  the  attitude  of  prospective 
teachers  and  the  faculties  in  colleges 
and  universities  is  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance,  data  on  the  attitudes  of  two 
groups  were  gathered,  and  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  the  question  was  omitted  from 
consideration.  Students  in  residence  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  the  first 
semester  of  1928-29  and  preparing  to 
teach  in  high  schools  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  proposal. 
Of  a  group  of  156  persons,  74  percent 
believed  they  could  become  much  bet¬ 
ter  high-school  teachers  by  the  added 
year  of  preparation;  24  percent  be¬ 
lieved  otherwise. 

The  various  phases  of  their  quali¬ 
fications  as  teachers  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  would  be  most  improved  were: 

Percentage 

of 

Students 


Subject-matter  preparation . 92 

Skill  as  teachers . 60 

Personal  qualities . 20 

Understanding  of  the  teaching¬ 
learning  processes . 50 


Of  the  156  junior  and  senior  students, 
155  wanted  a  Master’s  or  other  appro¬ 


priate  degree  for  a  fifth  year  of  study 
and  preparation. 

There  are  three  groups  of  faculty 
members  whose  attitudes  toward  this 
proposal  should  be  known.  At  the 
present  time,  practically  all  of  the 
high-school  teachers  of  Ohio  obtain 
their  subject-matter  preparation  from 
teachers  of  such  subjects  in  colleges  of 
liberal  arts;  this  is  true  even  in  our 
colleges  of  education.  The  theory  and 
laboratory  work — observation,  partici¬ 
pation,  and  student-teaching — are  usu¬ 
ally  divided  between  two  groups,  the 
teachers  of  theory  in  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  supervising  or 
critic  teachers.  There  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers  of  subject-matter  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  is  markedly  different  from 
the  analogous  attitude  in  other  colleges 
of  liberal  arts.  The  same  is  probably 
true  of  the  staff  of  theory  teachers  in 
the  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
the  writer’s  judgment,  however,  that 
the  views  of  the  supervising  teachers 
are  not  typical  of  the  views  of  super¬ 
vising  teachers  throughout  the  state. 

The  entire  theory  staff  of  five  is  in 
favor  of  the  proposal.  All  but  one  of 
the  supervising  teachers  are  in  favor  of 
it;  the  one  states  she  does  not  know. 
Of  the  subject-matter  teachers,  seven¬ 
teen  favor  the  proposal,  two  are  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  to  it,  four  favor  it  condi¬ 
tionally,  and  one  is  doubtful  of  the 
plan.  In  one  department  not  teaching 
subjects  represented  in  the  high  school, 
one  is  opposed  and  one  favors  it  con¬ 
ditionally.  In  general,  then,  the  three 
groups  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  are  in  favor 
of  the  proposal.  Each  person  making 
such  judgments  assumed  that  the  fifth 
year  would  be  used  to  strengthen  sub- 
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ject-matter  preparation  and  student 
teaching  and  that  there  would  be  no 
additional  theoretical  work  required. 

Reasons  for  favoring  the  proposal 
which  occurred  more  than  once  were: 

Times 

Mentioned 

Would  greatly  improve  subject-mat¬ 
ter  preparation . 8 

Would  tend  to  professionalize  teach¬ 
ing  . 5 

Would  tend  to  weed  out  uninter¬ 
ested  students . 4 

Would  improve  student-teaching  .3 
Would  tend  to  eliminate  those  who 
use  teaching  as  a  “stepping  stone”  3 
Would  tend  to  improve  cultural 

background . 3 

Would  insure  better  economic  re¬ 
turns  to  the  profession . 3 

Would  improve  the  qualifications  of 

teacher . 3 

Would  give  more  work  in  observa¬ 
tion  and  student-teaching . 2 

Would  increase  possibility  of  speciali¬ 
zation  . 2 

Would  give  more  time  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  theory,  practice,  and  sub¬ 
ject-matter  . 2 

Would  increase  professional  attitude 

of  students  and  staff . 2 

Would  insure  more  mature  students  2 
Would  provide  chance  for  some  re¬ 
search  . 2 

Several  reasons  were  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  for  their  being  op¬ 
posed  to  or  doubtful  of  the  fifth-year 
plan.  One  person  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  chemistry  and  a  few 
other  subjects,  much  advanced  study  in 
the  subject  itself  has  little  effect  on  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  in  high  school. 
Another  held  that  “four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work  should  be  sufficient  except  in 
a  few  large  city  high  schools.”  A  fourth 
person  discussed  at  some  length  the 
things  a  high-school  teacher  should 


have  and  held  that  these  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  four  years,  if  the  curricula 
were  organized  to  do  the  things  de¬ 
sired.  The  fear  was  expressed  by  three 
that  more  legislation  which  would  in¬ 
crease  requirements  would  tend  to 
drive  desirable  teachers  out  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

This  opinion  merits  consideration: 

The  fifth  year  would  be  of  value  if 
spent  in  a  definitely  professional  atmos¬ 
phere  and  would  be  of  greater  value  if 
taken  after  the  teacher  has  a  year  or  two 
of  professional  experience  as  a  background. 
Our  liberal-arts  colleges  are  coming  to 
have  so  much  of  the  play  atmosphere,  are 
so  kiddish  in  many  of  their  points  of  view, 
and  tend  to  coddle  the  students  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  question  the  professional 
value  for  many  types  of  individuals  of  five 
consecutive  years  in  such  schools. 

Three  persons  argued  that  all  work 
in  courses  in  education  should  be  post¬ 
poned  until  a  fifth  year.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  antagonism  to  any  in¬ 
crease  in  courses  in  the  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  some  to  increase  in  super¬ 
vised  student-teaching.  The  opposition 
to  all  courses  in  education  was  voiced 
by  one  or  two;  and  to  all  undergradu¬ 
ate  education  courses  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  subject-matter  teachers. 

A  Five-Year  Program 

Frances  Jenkins 

A  PROGRAM  of  teacher  training 
based  upon  five  years  of  preparation 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  In  this  work  all  practice  teach¬ 
ing  is  placed  in  the  fifth  year  with  stu¬ 
dent-teachers  paid  for  their  work.  The 
development  of  this  course  has  pro¬ 
gressed  over  a  period  of  years,  with  the 
basic  program  unchanged  although 
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with  a  constant  modification  of  minor 
details.  After  a  two-year  program  in 
liberal  arts,  come  the  junior  and  senior 
years  in  which  students  are  responsible 
jointly  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Education.  The 
fifth-year  work  is  totally  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education.  The  basic  list  of 
courses  required  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  forms  the  nucleus 
of  our  education  courses.  The  follow¬ 
ing  courses  are  required  in  addition 
during  the  four  years  of  work:  mathe¬ 
matics,  political  science.  United  States 
history,  psychology,  hygiene,  geogra¬ 
phy,  sociology,  and  music  appreciation. 
The  faculty  of  Liberal  Arts  not  only 
accepts  our  basic  courses  for  liberal-arts 
credit  but  also  permits  them  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  as  a  minor  in  education  in 
place  of  any  other  minor. 

The  majority  of  our  students  take 
this  combined  liberal-arts  and  educa¬ 
tion  program,  receiving  '^^the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year.  The  traditional  weight  of 
this  degree  is  very  great.  However,  a 
number  of  students  prefer  to  follow  the 
entire  four-year  program  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  receiving  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Science.  In  relation  to 
the  fifth-year  program,  the  two  degrees 
are  equal.  The  fifth  year  leads  to  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Education  and  as¬ 
sures  not  only  state  certification  but 
also  a  place  on  the  preferred  lists  for 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati. 

A  duly  qualified  student-teacher 
works  during  her  fifth  year  under  the 
supervision  of  a  co-operating  teacher 
and  a  member  of  the  education  staflf. 
Such  a  student  receives  an  assignment 
on  a  different  level  each  semester  so  that 
she  is  prepared  for  an  appointment  in 


either  of  two  levels.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  a  student  understands 
the  total  program  of  the  grade,  the  co¬ 
operating  teacher  generally  changing 
the  work  in  the  middle  of  the  semester 
so  that  this  may  be  true.  We  assume, 
also,  that  our  students  will  succeed  in 
learning  to  teach.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  for  a  weak  student  to  develop, 
and  many  things  are  done  to  increase  ! 
her  faith  in  herself.  But  when  weak¬ 
ness  shows  itself  as  a  fundamental  ; 

thing  rather  than  as  a  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  dismiss  the  i 
failing  student.  It  is  essential  that  sta-  | 
bility  of  character  shall  show  itself  and 
an  earnest  attempt  at  improvement  | 

bear  some  fruit,  otherwise  patience  ! 

ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  The  majority 
of  our  students  succeed  well. 

The  salary  for  the  year  1929-1930  I 

will  be  $600,  though  an  increase  may  | 

be  given  after  that.  The  student,  in  I 

addition  to  teaching,  takes  a  four-hour  j 

practicum  course  and  three  hours  of  j 

electives  each  semester.  Six  hours  of  j 

the  practicum  may  be  counted  for  | 

graduate  credit,  and  the  elective  courses  ; 

are  generally  of  the  same  grade.  j 

So  far  as  initial  plans  are  concerned,  | 
the  co-operating  teacher,  who  is  chosen  i 
because  of  her  artistic  teaching  and 
scholarly  preparation,  takes  the  lead,  j 
Much  is  left  to  her  good  judgment,  | 
and  she  is  definitely  responsible  for  the 
details  of  method  from  week  to  week.  ! 
Since  the  course  in  elementary  meth-  ] 
ods  and  the  course  in  observation  and 
participation  precede  the  actual  class¬ 
room  responsibility,  it  is  our  belief  that 
they  are  totally  inadequate  when  it 
comes  to  functioning  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  co-operating  teacher  that  the  stu- 
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dent  does  intensive  work  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  Based  upon  the  student’s  own 
problems  the  practicum  course  lifts  this 
work  to  a  more  scientific  level.  It  is 
a  clearing  house  in  which  troublesome 
problems  are  discussed,  and  it  is  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  inspiration  because  it  is  far 
enough  removed  from  distracting  de¬ 
tails  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a 
sense  of  values.  Problems  of  behavior 
and  of  accomplishment  are  discussed 
in  the  practicum  and,  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  worked  out  there  and  the 
definite  suggestions  given,  the  student- 
teacher  and  co-operating  teacher  to¬ 
gether  try  to  find  solutions.  There  is 
a  careful  co-ordination  of  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten-primary  department. 
Dr.  Ruth  Streitz  was  given  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  developing  these  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  courses,  in  co-operation  with  Dr. 
Mary  G.  Waite,  Miss  Grace  Anna 
Fry,  and  the  writer.  Two  programs 
are  oflFered,  one  leading  to  teaching  in 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  the 
other  to  teaching  in  Grades  I  to  III. 

Throughout  the  city  schools  ability 
groupings  are  provided  for  by  psycho¬ 
logical  tests.  To  fit  into  this  program, 
our  students  need  careful  work  in  the 
psychology  of  the  young  child,  and  this 
is  definitely  provided.  The  activity 
curriculum  is  also  an  accepted  feature 
of  the  city  schools  in  kindergarten  and 
primary  work.  Therefore,  our  course 
needs  to  provide  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  curriculum,  training  in 
carrying  out  projects  which  involve  the 
study  of  fine  and  industrial  arts,  plays 
and  games,  story-telling,  and  festivals. 
Music,  nature  study,  and  gardening 
need  greater  attention. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
more  vital  language  work  leads  us  to 


see  that  the  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  child  are  not  far  apart  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  oral  language.  So,  too,  our 
study  of  reading  readiness  indicates 
that  the  kindergarten  child  may  be 
entering  this  period.  The  investigation 
in  arithmetic  which  Dr.  Buckingham 
reported  at  the  April  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  may  bring  us  more  closely 
together  in  this  field.  Our  whole 
thought  is  that  the  student-teacher 
shall  be  trained  to  watch  such  aspects 
of  the  child’s  experience  as  may  lead 
to  development  in  these  fields,  and  that 
the  appropriate  technique  may  be  built 
up  for  meeting  needs  as  they  appear. 

A  University  Curriculum 
Study 

W.  W.  Charters 

At  the  request  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  Committee  on  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  Curriculum  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  November  13,  1928.  Dean 
Arps  voiced  an  opinion  prevalent 
among  the  faculty  that,  after  a  period 
of  rapid  expansion  such  as  that  through 
which  the  College  of  Education  has 
passed  in  recent  years,  the  time  had  ar¬ 
rived  to  undertake  a  careful  study  of 
the  curricula  of  the  College  to  ensure 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  con¬ 
tent  and  organization. 

The  Committee  decided  to  deter¬ 
mine  first  the  types  of  educational  posi¬ 
tions  for  which  the  College  should  pro¬ 
vide  courses.  To  arrive  at  this  decision 
some  study  of  the  data  regarding  the 
annual  demand  for  teachers  and  other 
educational  officers  in  the  state  was 
necessary.  From  personnel  studies  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  teachers  and  an  under- 
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supply  of  others  has  become  evident. 
The  Committee  from  these  data  should 
be  able  to  determine  the  kinds  of  posi¬ 
tions  for  which  the  institution  is  most 
adequately  prepared  to  train.  By  this 
means  the  policies  of  the  College  may 
be  arranged  for  the  next  decade,  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  modifications  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time.  While 
the  study  of  the  demand  and  supply  is 
in  progress,  the  Committee  is  proceed¬ 
ing  to  investigate  the  curriculum  for 
the  training  of  high-school  teachers. 
The  underlying  assumption  is  that  this 
activity  will  be  revealed  by  the  study  as 
a  major  project  of  the  College. 

The  Committee  is  using  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  approach  in  carrying  on  this  in¬ 
vestigation.  On  the  one  hand  it  will 
use  the  list  of  teacher  activities  from 
the  Commonwealth  Teacher-Training 
Study  to  give  a  picture  of  the  activities 
for  which  training  should  be  given.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  content  of  all  the 
courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  high-school  teachers  will  be 
studied.  By  making  an  approach  from 
these  two  directions,  it  will  be  possible 
to  revamp  the  courses,  to  supply  omis¬ 
sions,  to  omit  relatively  useless  ma¬ 
terial,  and  to  control  the  overlappings 
of  content  within  courses. 

The  courses  required  of  all  high- 
school  teachers  are  being  worked  upon 
first  in  order  to  determine  the  mini¬ 
mum  essentials  of  the  curriculum. 
Elective  courses  in  education  will  as¬ 
sume  the  required  courses  as  pre¬ 
requisites.  Before  the  study  is  com¬ 
pleted,  an  investigation  of  the  content 
of  the  academic  subjects  which  high- 
school  instructors  teach  in  the  high 
school  will  be  necessary.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  making  this  study,  will  be 


guided  in  part  by  the  demands  of  the 
state.  Since  the  typical  teacher  who 
graduates  from  Ohio  State  University 
teaches  three  subjects  in  the  high 
school,  some  examination  of  major 
and  minor  requirements  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  will  become  necessary  with  the 
view  to  seeing  that  the  students  are 
adequately  prepared  to  perform  the 
tasks  which  the  schools  demand  of 
them.  Consideration  will  then  be  given 
to  the  academic  courses  offered  in  the 
University  which  will  best  fit  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher  to  meet  this  demand. 

After  the  courses  for  high-school 
teachers  have  been  examined  it  will  be 
necessary  to  study  courses  for  high- 
school  principals,  superintendents,  and 
any  other  persons  for  whom  the  faculty 
decide  that  training  shall  be  given. 
The  Committee  will  be  at  work  for 
about  two  years. 

A  Laboratory  in  Principles 
of  Teaching 

E.  I.  F.  Williams 

Chiefly  as  a  result  of  investiga¬ 
tions  regarding  transfer  of  training,  a 
number  of  vital  changes  have  been 
made  in  courses  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Knowledge  must 
be  learned  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  used  and  must  be  applied  in 
practical  situations.  The  problem  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  is  to  guide 
that  process  by  the  principles  which 
should  be  actually  used  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  present  emphasis  in  profes¬ 
sional  education  is  upon  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  principles  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner’s  task. 

Better  educational  theory  advocates 
much  observation  concurrently  with 
the  theoretical  courses,  for  theory  does 
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not  become  a  part  of  the  student’s  ex¬ 
perience  unless  there  is  a  background 
against  which  to  project  it.  He  needs 
gradual  introduction  to  the  problems 
of  teaching.  As  in  other  professions, 
the  knowledges  and  skills  required  are 
intricate,  and  richness  of  application  is 
a  sine  qua  non  of  preparation. 

At  Heidelberg  College  the  principle 
of  gradual  introduction  to  teaching 
problems  is  recognized.  The  following 
schematic  description  of  the  courses 
will  indicate  the  arrangement: 

1.  Educational  psychology — 

This  subject  combines  a  study  of  the 
laws  of  psychology  with  illustrative  ex¬ 
amples  to  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  the  principles. 

2.  Principles  of  teaching — 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
is  combined  in  this  course  with  applica¬ 
tions  to  paper  lessons,  techniques  ap¬ 
plied  to  preparing  the  lesson  for  teach¬ 
ing.  The  pupils  generally  are  not 
present. 

3.  Observation  of  teaching — 

The  applications  of  the  principles 
used  by  the  critic  teachers  are  considered 
in  this  course,  in  addition  to  the  pupils’ 
reactions  observed  by  student-teachers 
during  periods  of  instruction. 

4.  Student-teaching  or  directed  teaching — 

The  applications  of  principles  learned 
are  made  by  student-teachers  them¬ 
selves  in  the  complete  act  of  teaching. 

By  this  scheme,  after  the  student  has 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  principles  of 
psychology,  he  next  sees  them  applied 
in  actual  lessons  which  are  taught,  then 
observes  the  teaching  of  a  critic  teacher, 
and  his  study  finally  culminates  in  his 
own  act  of  instruction. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  course, 
principles  of  teaching,  a  new  plan  is 


suggested  by  the  author.  If  it  has  been 
used  elsewhere,  the  writer  has  not 
known  it.  In  the  laboratory  course  in 
principles  of  teaching  as  offered  by  the 
writer  at  Heidelberg  College  for  the 
first  time  this  semester,  the  plan  is  first 
to  study  a  specific  group  of  teaching 
principles  and  then  apply  them  to  “pa¬ 
per  lessons.”  The  course  gives  three 
semester-hours  of  credit,  and  the  class 
meets  three  times  a  week.  Monday  and 
Wednesday  recitations  are  one  hour  in 
length;  the  Friday  session  takes  two 
hours,  as  is  usual  in  laboratory  work. 

The  first  two  periods  of  the  week 
are  devoted  to  textbook  and  collateral 
work  on  principles,  with  such  applica¬ 
tions  as  can  be  given  briefly  in  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  two-hour  period  on  Friday 
is  used  to  apply  the  principles  studied  in 
the  previous  two  lessons  to  an  actual 
lesson  mimeographed  from  a  high- 
school  textbook,  a  “paper  lesson,” 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  student. 
Thus,  the  teacher  and  class  have  a 
common  material  with  which  to  work 
during  the  laboratory  period.  No  ad¬ 
vance  preparation  is  required. 

Lessons  actually  used  as  application 
lessons  are : 

“The  Man  with  the  Hoe” — 

This  lesson  is  prepared  to  illustrate 
effective  questions.  The  students  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  lists  after  some  study  of 
the  poem. 

“Plantation  life  before  the  Civil  War” — 
The  telling  or  lecture  method  is 
used  in  this  lesson  as  a  supplement  to 
the  high-school  textbook. 

“Addition  in  algebra” — 

This  lesson  shows  habit-formation 
and  drill. 

“Bacteria” — 

In  this  lesson  an  opportunity  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  use  of  directed  study. 
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“MonticeUo”— 

Concrete  materials  are  presented  in 
this  lesson  to  enliven  and  supplement 
instruction. 

“Julius  Caesar” — 

This  play  of  Shakespeare  is  used  to 
show  how  the  procedures  of  a  social¬ 
ized  lesson  may  be  made  effective. 
“Grading  pupils’  papers” — 

This  lesson  provides  an  exercise  in 
the  rating  of  pupils. 

Other  lessons  will  treat  motivation, 
individualization  of  instruction,  writ¬ 
ing  lesson  plans,  construction  of  tests, 
and  the  assembling  of  materials  for 
teaching.  Eighteen  laboratory  periods 
are  provided,  making  possible  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  eighteen  topics. 

The  procedure  is  much  the  same  for 
each  period.  The  class  is  usually  given 
about  thirty  minutes  to  read  the  les¬ 
son.  Some  member  of  the  class  may  be 
called  upon  to  teach  the  lesson  to  the 
class.  The  materials  prepared  by  the 
students  are  presented;  or  the  instruc¬ 
tor  may  give  a  demonstration.  This  is 
followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the 
students  participate.  Often,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  instructor  gives  a  dem¬ 
onstration  following  that  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  show  other  possibilities.  The 
period  is  socialized,  the  time  is  used 
chiefly  in  class  discussion. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  advantages 
in  this  plan.  The  student  reads  with  a 
purpose  during  the  days  of  the  week 
that  recitations  are  held  because  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  to 
the  “paper  lesson.”  The  application  of 
principles  is  stressed,  for  there  is  a 
definite  place  on  the  program  where  it 
is  demanded.  Learning  both  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  its  application  becomes  a  goal 
and  the  teacher-to-be  focuses  his  atten¬ 


tion  on  outcomes  to  be  attained  by 
using  these  principles. 

Longer  demonstration  of  teaching 
techniques  are  thus  possible,  and  time 
enough  is  provided  for  complete  discus¬ 
sion  while  the  student  is  still  working 
on  the  lesson.  His  whole  attention 
may  thus  be  devoted  to  thinking  over 
applications  which  may  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  distraction  of  the  class  as  found 
in  an  observation  lesson.  Specific  points 
in  technique  may  be  considered  when 
the  lesson  is  being  prepared  and  the 
specific  technique  is  needed.  The  in¬ 
structor  is  present  at  all  times  to  help 
the  students. 

By  this  laboratory  method  teachers 
who  think  are  developed.  Since  re¬ 
actions  must  be  recorded  and  notes 
must  be  taken,  students  are  compelled 
to  make  decisions  and  to  plan.  They 
are  compelled  to  isolate  certain  matters 
for  attention,  exclusive  of  all  else. 

Practice  is  given  in  skills  which  must 
be  developed  as  a  part  of  the  teaching 
process.  Though  all  too  limited  in 
amount,  details  of  questioning,  expla¬ 
nations,  illustration,  drill,  and  other 
techniques  are  practiced.  Socialized 
techniques  are  encouraged.  Resource¬ 
fulness  is  at  a  premium  and  frankness 
of  discussion  results. 

The  instructor  must  maintain  a 
practical  attitude  toward  the  subject- 
matter  in  a  laboratory  course,  such  as 
this.  He  must  think  in  terms  of  actual 
lessons,  rather  than  in  terms  of  ab¬ 
stract  principles  which  need  no  applica¬ 
tion  or  at  least  are  not  applied.  From 
the  teacher’s  example  and  from  dem¬ 
onstrations  the  teacher-to-be  learns 
much  of  technique. 

Experience  with  the  course  thus  far 
has  convinced  the  writer  that  this  or- 
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ganization  is  far  superior  to  the  usual 
methods  course.  This  opinion  is  shared 
by  the  students  as  a  group.  The  course, 
however,  is  still  in  an  embryonic  state. 
Further  development  of  effective  tech¬ 
niques  in  presenting  it  should  make  it 
much  more  valuable  than  at  present. 

Remedial  Instruction 

W.  S.  Guiler 

The  low  achievement  often  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  students  who  enter 
teacher-training  institutions  seems  to 
be  due,  in  the  main,  to  four  sets  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  the  nature  of  the  learn¬ 
er,  the  school  organization,  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  and  the  teaching.  Individual 
differences,  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to 
biological  inheritance,  are  definite  and 
fixed  by  nature.  Hence,  this  cause  of 
poor  performance  cannot  be  removed. 

Certain  modifications  of  our  school 
organization  should  prove  helpful  in 
improving  the  quality  of  the  school 
product.  The  classification  into  ability 
groups  is  a  possible  remedy.  Certain 
curricular  changes  should  also  prove 
helpful.  These  changes  should  not 
mean  retrenchment  but  some  form  of 
doser  integration  of  the  school  with 
social  life  interpreted  by  a  clearer  defi¬ 
nition  of  educational  objectives  and 
learning  procedures. 

Our  greatest  hope  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  school  product  lies  in 
the  improvement  of  teaching  by  means 
of  a  technique  which  will  first  discover 
learning  difficulties  and  then  overcome 
them  through  appropriate  remedial  in¬ 
struction.  We  may  best  reach  the  in¬ 
dividual  through  the  identification  and 
uialysis  of  his  learning  difficulties,  and 
by  finding  ways  of  individualizing  re¬ 
medial  instruction. 


One  of  the  most  disturbing  problems 
of  teacher-training  institutions  is  the 
low  level  of  achievement  exhibited  by 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Fresh¬ 
men  who  present  themselves  as  candi¬ 
dates  for  training.  In  order  to  give 
the  reader  some  adequate  notion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  deficiencies 
a  statistical  summary  of  the  rankings 
on  certain  standardized  tests  obtained 


TABLE  I 

Percentage  Record  on  the  Preliminary  Sur¬ 
vey  Made  by  a  Group  of  Freshmen 


i 

Number 

of 

Students 

Reached  or 
Exceeded 
Grade  XII 

Reached  or 
Exceeded 
Grade  VIII 

Less  than 
Grade  VIII 

(1) 

(2)  1 

(3) 

(4)  1 

(6) 

Guiler  spellingr.. 

331 

68 

97 

3 

Monroe  reading.  | 

341 

63 

89 

11 

Monroe  ; 

arithmetic . . . .  1 

282 

1 . 

77 

23 

Buckingham 

arithmetic .... 

121 

31 

69 

Guiler-Henry  1 

grammar . 

281 

1 

Guiler-Henry 

punctuation  . . 

;  281 

21 

Hudelson 

composition. .. 

1  120 

18 

87 

18 

*  More  than  90  percent  of  these  students  fell 
below  the  ninth-grade  standard. 

*’  More  than  30  percent  of  these  students  fell 
below  the  ninth-grade  standard. 

by  the  members  of  a  freshman  class  at 
Miami  University  is  listed  in  Table  I. 
Of  this  group  63  percent  reached  or 
exceeded  the  twelfth-grade  standard  on 
the  Monroe  reading  test  while  only 
one  percent  reached  a  similar  standard 
on  the  Guiler-Henry  Grammar  Test. 

The  program  of  remedial  instruction 
at  the  School  of  Education,  Miami 
University,  includes  the  units  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  are  mentioned  in  Table  I. 
Three  steps  of  procedure  are  involved: 
the  preliminary  diagnostic  testing,  in¬ 
dividualized  remedial  instruction,  and 
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retesting.  The  preliminary  test  serves 
to  discover  students  who  are  below  the 
standard  of  the  class  and  to  identify 
their  weaknesses;  the  function  of  the 
remedial  instruction  is  to  overcome  in¬ 
dividual  difficulties;  the  retest  serves  to 
measure  improvement  and  to  discover 
the  deficiencies  of  students  who  have 
not  mastered  the  learning  unit. 

An  example  may  clarify  this  account. 
The  eighty-four  students  whose  scores 
on  the  preliminary  survey  fell  below 
the  standard  for  Freshmen  on  the 
Guiler-Henry  Preliminary  Diagnostic 
Test  in  Grammatical  Usage  were  se¬ 
lected  as  ‘‘hospital  cases.”  Each  in¬ 
dividual’s  difficulties  were  diagnosed  by 
means  of  the  test,  his  difficulties  were 
recorded,  then  the  student  attempted 
to  master  them  by  means  of  the  self¬ 
teaching  and  practice  material  found  in 
the  workbook.  Each  student  was  re¬ 
tested  when  he  felt  that  he  had  over¬ 
come  his  difficulties.  The  median  score 
of  this  group  on  the  preliminary  test 
was  29,  that  on  the  retest  was  74,  a 
gain  of  152  percent. 
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